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INTRODUCTION. 



A great spirit of enquiry has developed to the 
people of England during the last ten years va- 
rious avenues to intellectual gratification, and has 
opened new fields for the exertion of genius, 
and the improvement of fortune. Information in 
the various branches of literature, science aiid 
trade is more generally diffused; men now write 
for the world, not for a learned oligarchy; the 
public are capable of appreciating the merits of a 
Milne; and a Bahhage submits his labours for the 
judgment of the people. 

As the means of intellectual and moral improver 
ment have multiplied, it is not surprising that Life 
Insurance should have become a jjubject of general 
enquiry, and of serious consideration. " Every as- 
surance made for providing for a surviving family, 
in whatever oflfice it is effected," has been justly 
described by Mr. Morgan as " not only a private, 
but a public good;'* consequently a wide, ex- 
tension of the circle in which that good may be 
effected is a consummation to be wished. 

The following pages are intended to call atten- 
tion to the means by which life insurance may be 
secured to many, from whom its advantages have 
hitherto been withheld. 



REASONS FOR PUBLICATION. 

As there are few large landed estates in 
England the values of which are not, in some 
way, affected by life contingencies, so there is 
rarely a large mercantile adventure the profit on 
which may not, in some degree, depend on the 
life of a supercargo, or manager in a foreign 
market. A Capitalist, when offering money for 
land subject to the payment of one or more an- 
nuities, necessarily directs an enquiry as to the 
probable duration of the lives of the annuitants j 
and that duration can only be estimated by a 
correct table of the mortality among persons 
under exactly similar circumstances. For in- 
stance, a native of England, whilst residing in 
his own country, is subject to the various dis- 
eases and influences which produce mortality 
among the population^of England ; which mor- 
tality may be reduced to the certainty of a law, 
from the data furnished by enumerations of the 
population, and the certificates of burial. But the 
moment an Englishman goes to the East or West 
Indies he becomes subject to a totally different 
rate, or law of mortality ; indeed to a law having 
no relation to, or connection with the mortality of 
his own country; a law not only different in its 
operation on the Native and the European, but 
differing also in the cases of the Swede, the French- 
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man, and the Englishman. Before the Capitalist 
therefore can deduct the value of the annuities 
from the price he would give for the freehold, he 
should not only be satisfied of the circumstances 
in which the annuitants are presently or likely to 
be pjaced, but also, that the values are deduced 
from data of so satisfactory a character, as to leave 
no doubt of the certainty of the law of mortality 
to which the annuitants are, or inay become sub- 
ject. On the correctness of these estimates must 
the advantage of his purchase! depend. 

A merchant sending goods to a foreign market, 
either on credit to a respectable managing owner 
or under care of a supercargo skilled in the value 
of the commodity and familiar with the destined 
market, would reasonably deem his security or 
profit, in some degree, dependant on the life of the 
owner or manager; and such a consideration 
would influence him in determining the prices to 
be affixed, so as to coverjiie risks of life, either 
by effecting insurance, or becoming his own as- 
surer by running the risk for the extra gain. 
The same information and degree of certainty 
would therefore be necessary in this case, as in 
the . former. 

Similar remarks may be applied to the !ives 
of persons suffering from chronic diseases in 
Europe; and it has been the want of observa- 
tions on their probable duration and on the mor- 
tality among Europeans when beyond the li- 
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tnits of 'Europe^ which has rendered life insurance 
difficult of attainment by persons under such cir* 
cumstances. Indeed, the sujfferer from disease ha» 
found it impossible to obtain insurance on any 
terms; and the traveller has been only able to pro* 
cure it at a price, which was held to greatly ex- 
ceed all possible risk of loss from the effects of a 
climate, the influence of which on an European 
constitution no pains had been taken to ascertain. 

These have heretofore been the leading difficul- 
ties in the way of granting indemnity to the fami- 
lies of travellers,, or of persons of declining health ; 
but, in addition to these, it has been found that a 
lai^e majority of the Life Assurance Societies are so 
constituted as to be unablCf with even the common 
appearance of justice, to grant such assurances. 
This difficulty may be illustrated by an example. 

Suppose an Institution so constituted as to give 
one portion of profits to shareholders, and another 
to policy-holders; or snppose the whole savings or 
profits to. be divided amongst the policy-holders 
only. In either case, no just distribution of 
bonuses coqld be made except in proportion to 
the amount of premiums paid by the. respective 
parties assured. If then 20 Englishmen, respec- 
tively aged twenty, were insured for equal sums, 
each would pay a corresponding premium; and 
all being healthy and resident in England, all 
would have the same probable duration of life ; 
which iprojb^blei deration W9uld :be ascertained by 



an estimate of the mortality of the whole kingf 
dom amongst persons of that particular age. TJhe 
same degree of certaiaty could be obtained ,as to 
the probable duration of life of 20 men aged forty. 
Consequently, there would be.no difficulty in dis^ 
tributing bonuses so as to do perfect justice to all^ 
because all would be subject to the same law of 
mortality, and. the premiums would have been calr 
culated, according* to the respective ages, under 
the same. law. But the moment any one of the 
assured go to. a climate, in which a higher rate of 
mortality prevails amongst Englishmen, he should 
in £urness be charged a higher rate of premium; 
and as, in most cases, the law of mortality amongst 
foreigners in that climate cannot be ascertained 
with the same degree of certainty as the mortality 
amongst natives or in England, it follows, that the 
same principle of division in bonuses ought not 
to be adopted; and the want of the same degree 
of certainty will prevent the substitution of any 
other just mode of division. . Oxie instance will 
suffice to prove this. Suppose 1 of the men, 
aged twenty who in England should pay <£i 13 
per cent., and 1 of those aged forty who should 
pay £2' 19 4 per centl were to go the; West 
Indies for a year-^it would be absurd to increase 
each man's premium according to the sum ihe. paid 
in England; because whilst in Europe the iife of 
the younger man is more valuable than the life 
of the elder, and consequently he would . have 
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beep properly charged a smaller premium: where- 
as, if in the West Indies, the mortality, for a 
year, amongst Europeans aged twenty, be higher 
than amongst Europeans aged forty, .the younger 
man's life in Jamaica would be less valuable than 
the life of the elder; and consequently he should 
be charged a larger premium. But suppose both 
men should die within the year, the fund of 
premiums contributed by those who remaiped 
at home must sustain the loss: and the chance 
of bonuses to the survivors would be thereby 
greatly diminished, if not altogether extin- 
guished; whereas, if both the travellers should 
return with unimpaired healthy to England, the 
others would not derive advantage, from the excess 
of premiums paid, corresponding with the risk 
they had run; as that excess would, on the distri- 
bution of profits, be carried to the credit of the 
persons who had paid it, and they would receive 
proportionate bonuses accordingly. On this state- 
ment, gross injustice towards the persons quietly 
remaining at home is manifest, as they would 
have been made to run the risk of loss, without a 
corresponding chance of gain. This injustice, it 
must also be observed, does not work a corre- 
sponding benefit to the travellers^ for the very 
uncertainty as to the rate of mortality to which 
they are about to be exposed, induces the directors 
to ask a premium, which they think much more 
than sufficient; consequently, if the two assured 
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die abroad, they would have paid a higher pre- 
mium than the true law of mortality required; 
and if they return, they only obtain a partial 
bonus on the excess paid for their voyage. 

These observations apply, with equal force, to 
pei:sons of delicate health who seek insurance 
from a Company so constituted, because the pro- 
bable duration of the lives of twenty persons of 
the same age under chronic diseases, cannot be 
estimated with the same degree of certainty as 
the probable duration of the lives of twenty heal- 
thy persons of the same age. These consider- 
ations lead to the inference that persons should 
not. enter into partnership with each other in 
bonuses in a Society for life insurance, unless they 
are all subject to the same law of mortality, or to 
laws that may be determined with the same degree 
of accuracy; in other terms, to a rate of mor- 
tality deduced from observations as satisfactory 
as enumerations of population and the certificates 
of burials of the people of a whole natioii. 

The practice of charging a' round sum to all 
persons going to the West Indies, in addition to 
the premiums paid for the respective ages in 
Europe, is manifestly absurd: and to charge the 
man of forty a higher rate for the West Indies, 
than is charged to a man of twenty, for the same 
climate, merely because the elder life was less 
valuable in England, would be a still greater 
absurdity. In fact, the rates of mortality have 
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no connection with, and bear no analogy to each 
other; and to admit healthy and diseased persons, 
or those who are subject to different climates, into 
one institution, as partners, is to be guilty of in- 
justice to all. 

These are the considerations by which invalids 
add travdlers. have been prevented or deterred 
from insuring their lives, and there ought to be 
no question . that suck insurances should only be 
granted by a company of ^ proprietors wha assure: a 
fixed and s^tled sum, without increase or dimi- 
nution to the policy-holder dependent on profit or 
loss^ at rates of premium calculated from tables 
o£ the • mortality among' Europeans- by ciertaiii 
climates^ and by. various diseases* Such tables 
will be ; sufficiently . accurate for . the purposes of 
a proprietary company, who do not increase their 
engagements by making additions to the sums 
insured,: but might involve the members of a so«- 
ciety participating in bonuses in inevitable ruin. ^ 

The situation of proprietors and partners^ in 
unincorjporated joint-stock companies, has been 
s6 fully, discussed, during 'the last year, that fur^ 
tber remarks would be superfluous^ the form of 
a deed, however, by which such' institutions, for 
the business of Life Insurance, may be safely 
established, without the aid of Parliament, and 
witliout the encumbrance of an Act to sue and be 
sued^ is given in the Appendix* 
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DATA 

NGCGSSARY FOR GOXSTBrCTING TABLES oP 
MORTALITY BV PARTICULAR CLIMATES 



AND DISEASES. 



Fob constructilig' a table of the mortality which 
prevails in a particular climate> enumerations, for 
several years, of the whole population, distin- 
guishing: natives from foreigners, must be ob- 
tained ; and in these enumerations, the ages must 
be correctly set forth. The lists of burials, in the 
same classes, are also indispensible; and in these 
likewise the ages must be carefully stated. 
These materials would be sufficient for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the ordinary rate of mortality 
among natives or foreigners, if the estimates were 
made from a population of many thousands, but 
without such an extent, the observations could 
not be safely relied on. 

In tracing the probable duration of a chronic 
disease, many other data will be necessary. 

The ages of some thousands, who have suf- 
fered under that disease, must be marked, care 
being taken to find out the age of each person 
when first attacked, and at the determination of 
the disease by cure or death. This is the first 
step towards ascertaining the period of life at 
which the particular disease is most likely to prove 
fiital. Bat as diseases have many varieties, and 
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each variety may be treated as a new disease, 
this first step goes but a little way to show the 
|»robable duration of the life. of , the sufferer under 
that disease. Scrofula is, in itself, one disease; 
and it is, also, a predisposing cause to another — 
consumption. 

y The ilistiqct species of disease appertaining to 
•mei^t wotpen^ and children certainly cannpt be 
brought, lower in number thian five: hundred, 
iiioludmg those, of syphilis and pregnancy* Of 
these, many, ; as plague and various kinds of lep- 
rosy^ belong to foreign countries alone; while 
o(hi6rs aije so rai« as to be hardly worth noticing.^ 
yt^h^nce ^ve hundred conlingml diseases ,may be 
reduced, to about two hundred and fifty current 
dis^ase^ ; ; df which; the acute are somewhat^ more 
nim^erous than the cAronic, in the proportion of 
ftbout 140to 110^ ^ 

« 

; The reader need not apprehend that* e3says 
t)n those one hundred and ten, or the mieans 
€ff shying their probable dtiration^ will be given 
in the present work — the author is unequal to such 
a. task ; and if he were competent to it^ his readers 
woujd, (>r6bably be but few in i:^umb^r« His pur^^ 
pose is n^er^ly to show^ that materials may be col-» 
lected. and so arranged as to fix, \Yij^h sufficient 
i^c^uracy, the premiums which ought to be charged 
iiff insuring^ the lives of persons suffering unyder. 
chronic disease ; and lie has selected Mania for bis 
subj^ectr: for several reasons,— ^becaii^e ies^ is g[ene^ 
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rally k ho vm of it thafn of any other di$ease,-^t)e- 
cause the published accounts are less to be reliedf 
6i J arid because Shakespeare, (who 'has been de- 
schbed by thie^author of the best work on' insanity 
how extant," as **the hf^hest Authority in evei*y 
thing relating' to the human mind ancf its slffeci- 
tions*'^)'-'has presented' several of ' his chardctiers 
stifietibg under mental dei^ngement; the^e maj^ 
ikf^e t& amuse the reader' whilst they distinctly 
maw thi6'pW)gress of the disease. Lear; HamletJ 
Ophelia/ * and ' Edgar, display, with great cor- 
rtctiiess,- those varieties of madness comniorily 
calH^ -Furious- (d^ riajjrtn^rT ma^ 
{or nielaifichol^ J madness, Sorrowihg distrafcti'otlj 
(Qr- Wttiariwi^^,) and Obsessi, (those' who fancy 
th^Yhselv^^ possessed by devils, or, as ^e shotild say 
^ beside^ themselves.*'*) It rs possible that t6 
many, the essays on these characters may fdritt 

r S 

the leading inducemeiits to a perusal pf the work. * 
^* There was, still, ' another ' reason for selecting 
madness^-^Ptierperal hiania properly leads . to si 
coiDsiderationi of the comparative danger of first 
and subsequent diild-births.— ^On tWs- subject alsd 
little has been published, because but little is. 
known except among Accouchers of extensive^ 
practice, and it is the fault, or misfortune of the- 
most able professors,, that they omit, or have not 
time to note as they occur, many curious and im- 
portant fiicts, by which their own judgments and 
ojHnioni^ are swayed, and which might prove of 
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vast importance m enabling others to form a prog« 
nosis in similar cases. 

. . In selecting authorities^ cs^ve has been taken to 
abstain from quoting .thpse which are ^^ directly 
practical/' One writer recommends, as a cure for 
insunity^ ^ keeping the patient foB days in sncees-^ 
sion in a state of intoxication/' and the adoption 
of M pious frauds/'. such as ecsecuting signs in phos* 
phorus upon a wall^^ or dressing an -actor, well 
dkflled and vmrtf perfect in his party asthe de¥il. 
Another quotes the former'a book with extvaordi^^ 
fiary respect as the only pmUicaticHi *^ mso directly 
pinetical asthe impOTtance of the subject' so cer« 
^nly •demandSy"^^— speaks^ in the language 4if the 
laadhoQsey of the high and foil; forms of insanity, 
and pro<$eeds to recommend as a ^^urse of cure 
general immersion i^ cold water, imtil complete 
suspension of the mental faculty has taken pl^e; 
a third speaks *of eight ofutof nine mimiaos being 
cured; and & fourth declares that^ those numibers 
greatly undervalue- hU success in practice. Quot- 
ations from these would injure their .general effect; 
they must be read to be duly apparedated. 
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MADNESS, ■ *' 

AND ITS EXCITING CAUSES. 

-• It has been truly observed that, in attempting a 
definition oi' madness, it is difficult to draw the 
line between real disease and habitual wayward* 
ness. Arnold says, Notional delirium is peculiar to 
madness, and asserts, that the bulk of mankind 
morally, if not medically, are more or less affected 
by it. Socrates and the Stoics considered every 
foolish or wicked person as insane. " All fools," 
says Cicero, " are disordered in mind: all fools, 
therefore, are insane; they who are carried away, 
either by ungovernable desire or by immoderate 
anger are out of their own power." 

Some definitions of madness are so narrow, as 
to set at liberty half the patients in Bedlam ; others 
so loose, as to give straigbt-waistcoats to half the 
world. What Lord Chesterfield said of a lady'a 
reputation may be fairly applied to a fool : — " You 
have not lost your senses, they are only mislaid." 

It may be safely asserted that there is nothing 
in the form of tbe head, or brain, to indicate 
madness. Tbe best observations are strong on 
this point. Grading, Pinel, and Haslam, all agree. 
The observations of Bonetust Morgagni and others, 
so carefully collected by Amokl, and noticed by 
Cr^htoa and Good, establish no principle iu caseti 
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of insane persons which would not equally appljr 
to the appearances on dissection of persons who 
had died from other cauaes than mania. Indeed 
there is nothing in the appearance of the brain 
itself to show it to be the seat pf thought. Spurz^ 
ksim, it is 'true, holds that the facUltiesr of the 
miitdi «« doable, and says, that ^ach hethisphere 
of the brain contains a distinct set, and quotes 
Ti€diman for the case of a man, who was insane 
da one side, and observed his^ insanity with the 
other. - GaW idso speaks of a minister who con- 
sizxxtly heard on his left side repr^mches and 
inquiries^ and* turned his^ hea4 ^^n that side to 
lodk : at his. assailants. This is huntings ' aft0r 
]^renology with a vengeance; • ^ 

J . Thb excaiing causes to madness aire "various "abd' 
uncertain. ^ , . - ' : 

; /* The causes which I hure been enabled inosrt cer- 
tainly tp ascertain/' says Dr Haslam in his excellent^ 
work on insanity, "may be divided iri to Physical 
and Moral. Under the first are comprehended 
repeated intoxication ; blows received upon the 
head;: fever, particularly when attended with deli- 
rium; mercury largely and injudiciotKily adminis- 
tered; cutaneous eruptions repelled; and the sup- 
pression ^of periodical or occasionaldischarges and 
secretions; "hereditary disposittcta ; and • J)aralytie 
affections/' ** By the second- class of causes^ 
which have been termed moral, are meant ^those 
which, are supposed to- originate in the iifi^ind; 
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^X ; which i^r€t mor« immediately : applied ' to it. 
;Si}ch are th^ ! loiig endurance of grief, ardent and 
^ngratified desires/ religious terror, thedisappoint»- 
ment of pride, sudden fright, fits of anger, pros^ 
petity humbled .by misfortunes; in short, this 
irei|U6nt and uncurbed indulgence of any passion 
or potion* and any sudden or violeht affectioai 
of (h^Mind. 

.; It I^as . been considered that intellectual labour 
jGreqi)ent|iy produces insanity ; that those who are 
in the habit of exercising the faculty of thought, 
for the perli^tion and preservation of the reason 
of others, s^ thereby in :danger of losing their 
oWn* Crighton enumerates as an exciting cause 
ton]iadn6ss^ ^'Too great or too; long continued 
exertion of the mentid faculties, as in thedeliriam 
which often succeeds long continued and abstract 
ca^culs^t^pn; aud the. deliria to which men of get 
nijas.; fl»t! peculiarly . suJbjeeW ' 
, *^ Wo hear much of this,' ^ ^sHaskmi ^* front 
tK0^. whft hitve copiously treated, of this dis* 
ease^ wit^ont the toil of practical remark ; whose 
hesMJls /become bewildered by the gentlest exeifcisej 
an4 to <w horn V ,tb0 recreation of thinking fae^ 
comes the exciting cause pf stupidity or d^M^iumi 
Mnbat ^p^cded of delirium is that . which siuc- 
eeedsh long, pontinued and abstraot < c^culation ? 
N^Um lived to the age of 85 years; ieiftiitljB t!» 
7^; .j^iid ;JSufer to a more, advanced periods yel? 
tbeif' ^y^al ^iogfapbere have nc^lecitc^ tp; inform 



OB that their studies were checqueretl with delitiotls 
ferraentatroDs. Tiie mathematicians of the present 
day (and ther^ are many of distiog'uished eminence) 
would conceive it no compliment to suppose that 
they retired from their labours with addled Iirains, 
and that writers of books on insanity should im- 
pute to them miseries which they never ex[i^- 
rienced." *' What is meant by the deliria to 
which men of genius are peculiarly subject, I am 
unable, from want of sufficient genius and deliriam^ 
to comprehend." 

It is easy to believe that vanity and ambition 
Operating on minds pnny by nature and undrilled 
in intellectual exercises to attempt to grasp that 
which they are unable to embrace — hare frequently 
produced insanity. Dr. Reid says, he attended an 
idiotic man of erudition, whose bead in its best es- 
tate was a mere repository for other men's ideas, 
" not a soil out of which an idea ever grew. But it is 
worthy of remark, that mathematicians and natural 
philosophers liare in general attained a consider- 
able age. So that abstract calculations, or correct 
thinking upon any subject, do not appear, even 
with the aid of delirious visitations, to shorten 
^e duration of human life. 

The following extract from Dr. Pinel is in direct 

L^ariahce with the former supposition, and may be 

' thought amusing when it is remembered that it is 

Written by a physician, — one of the select few. 

" It is wen known, that certain professions con- 
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e more than others to insanity, wliicli are chieBy 
those in which the imaginatiim is unceasingly or 
ardently engaged, and not moderated in its excite- 
ment by the exercise of those functions of the 
understanding which are more susceptible of satiety 
and fatigue. In considting the Registers of the 
Bicetre, we find many priests and monks, as well 
as country people, terrified into this condition by 
the fear of hell torments; many artists, painters, 
sculptors, and musicians; some poets extatized by 
their own productitms ; a great number of advo- 
cates and attomies. But there are no instances 
of persons, the exercise of whose professions re- 
quire the habitual exercise of the judging faculty ; 
not one naturalist nor a physician, nor a chemist, 
and, for the best reason in the world, not one 
geometrician." 

The Doctor must have intended to be jocose in 
complimenting Advocates and Attomies on the 
possession of ardent imaginations unmoderated by 
the fimctions of the understanding. Mendiers of 
courts of law are pretty generally anxious to exer- 
cise the Judging faculty. 

It is an old opinion, and continues still to prevail, 
that maniacs are influenced by the change of the 
moon. In the fourth chapter of St. Matthew's Gos- 
pel, verse 24,will be found the word "stXiiyiaiofiivovv," 
which is rendered in the English version, those 
which were lunatic. Hippocrates, a philosopher, 
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not appear, hq^ey^^ tQ hftv^ pl^^^any faith ib 
this planetary iuj^u^jpupe. \ . ■, .': . , 

. This popojar sftp^rtitiw h inapQrtaat, friaxtihe 
tq^si4eratiQi^; that the eifj^tipg law in thi& coun- 
try, respec^ijQg i^sa^ j^ri|oiifi| has beefik^gtablinheid 
en the mpposf^ jwr*vaJ?B<» ^f this lm»c r^gola- 
t^q^. . 4 iPQEnmi^ipn 14 i«»aed ik lum^icQ . inqM-^ 
r0^4ffr.^^ thft pofloijtpis^ifww* ar^ partijQvlar ift 
th^ir e^qiiiries whether the, p^tiept , ei\joys Iwid 
i^^ermf$^ a term properly opQtieQjted with .th« vord 
htw^jf; , for ,wh^ ijgisan^ty. 19 supposed, to be 
p^io^ical^^ i^t i^ a fajir i^^rence / that the patient 
i^ r^ti^jpat in the inf^ryeniug^ spapesf of time* 
JSift ffaslofmf however, say», that, he kept, during 
two years, an exs^ct rpgist^r^ hut withot;kt findings 
i^ any instavtpe*. that iS^ aherratiops of the human 
intellect corresponded with or were influencedu^by 
the yici3situdes of the moon. 

|t is. more than probaUj^ th^t thia.^upposiition 
Pri^n^ted in the qaset, pf 3Qme femftldy who^ hap- 
pened to become insane, frQm a p^rtnmlar cause^ 
whei^ the mpop WM at its full. .Qn.th^ recurre43bee 
of the same cause, at the end of Icmr weeks, when 
the^ mo9^ ^iil4 ag^^in hei a,t . itft : f lalj,. . her mind 
would ali^ipst in^yitfil4y . hecoiai^ more violently 
disturbed. This is a necesi^ry coincidence, and 
should be distinguij^hed from effect. 
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, CJJLH.ATE9 SBXES^ AGES, CO^PUSX^ON> 

lafljBMiUyy especially of the mel^choly kind^ i» 
itiippiOH^y by many, to ptevail so much mor^ in 
England than elsewere, that foreigners call it the 
JBngliisli-disease. Arnold thought there was some 
foundation for the supposition. Sauvages, among 
the species of melancholy^, has one under the title, 
Melancholia Anglica^ and sa:ys, ** It differs from 
all others^ in being unaccompanied by fury; owes 
its existence to weariness of life, and leads ta 
suicide,'' This impression has been strengthened 
by an assertion of Dr. PowelVs, in his official 
tables, in which he says, ** Insanity appears to 
be considerably on the increa$e;*' and shows an 
increase, in a given tinxe, in a proportion <^ 13& 
to 100. That insanity is a disease peculiiarly 
prevalent in England, seems to rest on no. established 
basis ;^ and the suicides of Paris, ' Berlin and 
Copenhagen, are in proportion to the relfttiye 
popidation of London, as five to two for the firsi^ 
five to three for the second, and three to one (of 
the third. 

Piael thought there were more* mckniacsr in 
England, than in France; and comfJioaented 
Willis on his power of contrc^ling maniacs^ byhis 
penetrating eye. But Hasktm ridicules both smp^^^ 
positions, and adds, << However Dr. Pinel may be 
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satisfied of our superiority in this respect, it is but 
decorous to return the compliment; and, if any 
infldente^'WeriS to be gained over manaical patients 
by assumed importance, protracted staring, or a 
mimicry of fierceness. I .verily believe that such 
pantomina would be much better performed in 
Paris than m London/' 

Shakespeare ridicules this prejudice in the play 

of Hamlet.— 

■ ■ , i ..... 

Gpove^digger. He that is mad^tmd sent intaEikglaDd. 

JEUfniErt., . Ay,, marry* whj was he (Sent into Engtand ? 

Grave^igger. : Why, because he^ wai» jo^adi he shall r^cpyer 
his wits there; or, if he do not, 'ti« no gpreat matter there. . 

Hamkt. Why? 

Grave'iMgger. ^Twill not be seen in him there; there the 
men are as mad as be. 



> . , . . 



Insanity, in England, is more prevalent among 
women tiian men, and is so fur distinguishable 
from moiit other distoses, common alike to male 
and female. This singularity may be accounted 
for by the natural processes which women undergti 
previous to conception, at parturition, and when 
prepEuHing nutriment for ch ildren . * I ndeed ' the 
diseases to which they are subject at those periods, 
are generally remote causes of insanity. 

Puerperal Mania will be treated of in a subse- 
quent chapter. 

Inanity seems to be more frequent with persons 
b^tw^n thirty and forty than during atiy othet^ 
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equal period of life; the period between twenty 
and ihirty is next in order, and then between forty 
and fifty. The French . and English observations 
agree in this <;lassification . The sufferers recover in 
proportion to their youth, and the dis^suse is rarely 
cured at an advanced period of life. 

Patients who are in a furious state recover ifi a 
larger piroportion than those who are depressed and 
melancholic. 

There is a marked distinction between derange- 
ment aiid decline of intellect : the former may fre- 
quently be remedied ; the latter admits of no as- 
sistance from art. Where insanity commences 
with a loss of mental faculty, and gradually pro- 
ceeds' with increasing imbecility, the case may 
be considered hopeless. 

All authors agree respecting thie difficulty of 
caring religious madness. 

The. life of an insane or idiotic person cannot 
be considered even under the best system of r^« 
gulation, ceteris paribus, equal in the probabi-^ 
lily of its duration to one of sound mind. There 
are indeed instances of lunatics attaining the age 
of eighty years— of idiots there is no such record ; 
and it is probable that such insane persons had 
been seized with mental affection at a liette period 
of Hfe, and might have had a still longer existence, 
had not itisanity supervened. Insanity tends to 
pr<^ an undue quantity of blood to the brain,' 
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ries whibh prie vail' in mania, wonld be : an Endless 
and ^an useless task, indeed there is no reason to 
doubt that tbey all spring from one iand the sauie 
disease. Even th^ terms mania and' nielancholia, 
raise a distinction ivithout creating a difference. 
There are maniacs whose Htos are divided between 
fiirious and melanchblic paroxysms, who uiider 
both forms retain the same set of ideas; — as how- 
ever Grighton has given as four species^-^' ' 
I. , • ■ ■ 

Mania faribunda, 
Melancholia, 
Mania Mitis, 
and 

• • • • . 

Demonomania, 



/• 



' those varieties' will be adopted in the folbvvihg 

Esateys. • 



• • 1 : • * , 
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MANIA FURIBUNDA, OR RAGING MADNESS. 



I. E A R. 



The word madness, is originally gothici and meant anger, rage. 
M5dL. (wiod,) — Haslam. 

Yet sawe I modnesse laghyng in his rage. 

Chaucer. 



This variety is displayed m the character of 
Lear. A temper, naturally irritable and impatient 
of coDtradiction, — ^the habit of giving unrestrained 
indulgence to its caprices, and the fractiousness 
and imbecility of age, sufEcieutly prepared Lear 
on the advent of disaster for a paroxysm of in- 
sanity. 

Lear. Now our joy, 

Although the last, not least: Speak. 

CorMia. Unhi^py that I am^ I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth : I love your majesty . 
According to my bond; nor more, nor less. 

Sure I shall never marry like my sisters, 
To love my father all. 

Lear. So young and so untender? 

Cordelia. So young, my Lord, and true. 

Lear. Let it be so, thy truth then be thy dower; 
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Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 
Propinquity and property of blood ; 
Aad^ as a* stranger to my heart and me^ 
Hold thee from this for ever. 

Kent, Good, my liege. 

Lear. Peace, Kent, 
IStep not between the dragon and his wrath. 

When the authority of Lear is afterwards ques- 
tioned by his daughter Goiiieril^ he is so surprised; 
that he doubts of his personal identity. The 
approximations to insanity are introduced with 
great skill — they have a regular succession, and 
augment. 

This is not Lear. 
Does Lear talk thus? Speak thu$? Where are his eyes? 

The succeeding speech of Groneril calls forth the 
intemperance of lus ro^ge : 

Darknesa and devils. 
And afterwards: 

Detested kite, thou liest. 

At length comes his horrible denunciation, which 
is conceived in the- sublimity of terrific grandeur, 
and conv^ed ialahgua^e admirably descriptive of 
the array of thought. 

Hear, Nature! hear, d^ar Goddess, hear! 
Suspend thy purpose if thou didst intend 
To make this creature fruitful! 
Into her womb convey sterility! 
Dry up in her the organst of increase, 
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Tbat from ber (feregttte fofKly . never . spring . 
A babe to honour her. If she muU teen^ . 
Create her child of spleen ; that . it may live 
And be a thwart disnatured torment to her! 
Let it stamp wrinkks i« her brow of youth; 
With cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks; 
Turn all her mother's pains and b^efits » 

• • « * .Hi,. 

To laughter and contempt — that she may feel 
How sharper than a ^rp(snif s Ukstti it is 
To have a thankless^ chSd. 

_ k 

When he calmly considers the indigniti^l^ thjit 
have been heaped upon him, and reverts to the 
ingratitude of his two daughters, reflection serves 
only to increase his tortures/ and he feels an appre-^ 
hension of supervening insanity: 

Oh! let me not be fl(iad--4idt mad, sweet Heaven! 
Keep me in temper-^I woidd iiot be mad. 

In tnany slates of mental i^ffliction, this presen- 
timent is not uncommon. The conflict of passions 
prodnces palpitations and anxieties about the re- 
gion of the heart; the blood ascends in flushes, 
and appears to scald the brain in its passage, and 
a crowded and increased assemUageof ideas pro- 
dsiee eonfiAsion; in the mind. Of these precursors, 
Lear es^perieoced many intimations> and he exerts 
himself to suppress the kindling of his rage; 

.'Oh! how this mother swells up towards my heart, 
Hyiteticapasml Down, thou cUmbhg sorrow, 
Thy element's below. 

But at last he is goaded to fury by the t;oritu- 
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melious insults of . his two unnatural children^ ■• and 
perceives his impending distraction : 

O fool, I s^iN go T^^^' 

When Goneril and Regan have barred him out, 
he alternately braves the storm with violent impre- 
cations^ and conciliates it with a wounded spirit. 
Blow! winds, and crack your cheeks. 

Again he endeavours to restrain the bursting 
torrent of his passion: — 

No! I will be the pattern of all patience, 
I will say nothing. 

And concludes a speech of exquisite beauty with a 
temperate and consQling reflection :— * 

I am a man 
More sinn'd against than sinning. 

The actual perversion of his mind is now fast 
approaching j the alarm for the continuance ^ of 
reason increases; his restraints are less effectus^ly 
imposed. Some internal sensations whisper that 
the mental eclipse is commencing: /^ 

My wits begin to turn. 

Lear next becomes aware that he sustains pri- 
vations with- extraordinaiy nerve, and that cold 
and hunger do not exert their usual influence on 
his frame. This insensibility to external impres- 
sions is a marked symptom of approaching and 
existing derangement, and it is physiologically 
accouijLted for by ^ the inimitable author : — 
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When the inind's freCf 
The body's delicate; . the tempest in my mind 
Does from my senses take all feeling else. 
Save what beats there. 

Still reason^ though feebly and tremulously^ 
holds the rein: and he feels a kind of instinctive 
horror y a soreness that penetrates to the quick, and 
at Tvhich he writhes when he adverts to his daugh- 
ters: 

O Regan! Goneril! 
Your old kind father, wh6se frank heart gave you all; 
Ob! that way madness lies: let me shun .that; ? 
No more of that. 

Although Lear's mind had ' been: strained by 
the torture it had undergone, he has only hitherto 
approached the confines of madness ; he has per- 
ceived the dangerous brink on which he stands^ 
and caught in momentary glimpses the distrac- 
tions that hover round him. It is not till he comes 
in contact with the counterfeit lunatic that the 
fabric of his intellect loosens; and he presumes 
that no misfortune could have reduced another so 
low in the scale of humanity, but the sources of 
his own afiGliction. At sight of Edgar, (who feigns 
madness to answer, a purpose,) he asks ^ 

"What! have his daughters brought him to this pass? 
Coujd'st thou save nothing? Didst thou give them all? 

How admirable is the contrivance, and how 
natural the result of this interview between Lear 
and Edgar. The king^ with his mind oppressed 
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and weakened by the ingratitude of his children^ 
meets the pretended maniac, and concludes that 

• Nothing could have subdued oaturs 

To such a lowness but his unkind daughters. 

Adding — 

Judicious punishment! 'twas this flesh begot 
tliose Pelican daughters. 

The declension of Lear's mind into raying imd* 
ness by forqe of sympathy created by the frantic 
appearance and manner of Edgar is exquisitely 
simple and nataraL In stripping off his garments, 
to copy the nakedness of Edgar, Lear manifests 
the first overt act of insstnity. 

Off, off^ you lendings^-^Cloiim,; uiibutton here. 

[Delighted with the maniac, the pitiless pelting of 
the storm is disregarded, and he leaves his friends 
unheeded to form a hearer intimacy with his 
new acquaintance: Ms derangement magnifies tbe 
wretched and apparently brainless wianderer into 
an oracle of wisdom, and a sage preceptor; the 
remonstrance of his attendants is disregarded, he 
lingers "to talk with this philosopher," " this 
teamed Theban,*' " this good Athenian/^ He 
adhei^s to him with an affection and confidence 
that banish all fears for his own safety j he 
seems inspired by his associate, and his madness 
blazes with a rival flame:-* 

To have a tboufiand ^Ith r6d burning spits 
^KH^e himD^'iii iiiKm^ifaemt 
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t 

Andagaiii, t 

The little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blaneh, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at 'me. 

Tlie poet felt that the mere impertinency of 
madness could ndt be long sustained ; it would fail 
to excite the attention, and would lower the dig- 
nity of the scene : the deprivation of reason is 
therefore supplied by acuteness of feeling, and an 

impassioned recurrence to the source of his de- 

« 

rangement: — 

*' Then let them anatomize Regan, see what breeds about 
her heart: Is there any cause in nature that makes these hard 
hearts?" 

I 

t 

In the ruins of his mind many fragments of 
the stately pile still remain entire; for even mad- 
ness cannot extinguish pride and ambition : and 
in his wildest sallies recollection prompts him, 
** that he is every inch a king;'* and that when a 
Monarch " stares'' " the Subject quakes.'* — ^Even 
ill our ashes live our wonted fires. 

The dutiful and affectionate Cordelia, hearing 
tliat her father wanders about ^< mad as tbe vext 
sea, singing loud,'' is solicUous for his restoration. 
by medical sagacity and experience. She is 
informed that he lacks repose; that there 

Are many, simplea operative whoserpowei! 
Will close the eye of angjaish* 

These remedial agents are employed with somuch 
effect, that in the heaviness of his slie9p4iifi^ratlend- 
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ants put fresh garments on him. In this seene 
Shakespeare displays not only a perfect knowledge 
of the dise^use under which Lear labours, but an 
intimate acquaintance with the course of medical 
treatment which in those day s,. and indeed ii^til 
very recently, i^as pursued with a view to its curp^^ 
It may fairly be presumed that soipe narcotip; 
drug, some oblivious antidote^ had been adminis- 
tered in order to procure the dipsire/] repose, as 
the king's first impressions when he is awakened 
by Cordelia are obviously the broken continuation 
of a distressing dream, as if he had been roused 
before the operation of the opiate had been ex«- 
hausted :— 

You do me wrong to take me out o' the grave: — 
Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 
Upion a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
. Do scald like mohen lead. 

Cordelia inquires, " Sir, do you know me?" 
Lear replies, '* You are a spirit, I know ; 
When did you die?'* 

« 

The gradual and imperfect return of perception, 
the glance at his sufferings, and the doubt of his 
personal identity^ are exquisitely drawn :— 

Where have I been? 
Where am I? fair day-light? 
I am mightily abused. — I should e^en die with pity 
To see another thus. — I know not what to say. — 
I will not swear these are my hands : let's see; 
^1 feel this pin prick. Would I were assur'd 
* -^ Of my 'Condition. ' ' ' 
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After these^ waverings he entertains suspicions of 
his sanity: — 

■ And to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 

From repeated examinations he is impressed 
that Kent and Cordelia are not entire strangers ; 
hut the impression is feeble and obscure, — the 
dawn of reminiscence: — 

Methinks I should know you, and know this man; 
Tet I am doubtful: 

At length comes that beautiful and pathetic 
burst where Nature, • throwing o£f the imbecilities 
of ag^ and the incumbrance of disease, by an 
instinctive act of recollection claims the dutiful 
Cordelia : — 

Do hot laugh at me; 

For as 1 am a man I think this lady 

To.be my child Cordelia. 

The (Concluding scene exhibits Cordelia dead^in 
the arms of her father; and amidst the tumult 
of his distraction there are some vivid gleams of 
rational tenderness and parental anxiety, alterna- 
tions of groundless hope and fatal discouragement. 
Here the poet has again manifested his metaphy- 
sical acumen, and his acquaintance with the laws 
of the human mind and its attendant passions. 
The monarch's lamentations are awhile suspended 
that he may relate the energy with which he slew 
the- villain that hanged his daughter ; and tibiis 
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temporary oblivion of his dtstresa is aa internal to 
recount his former magnanimous achievements. 
Again he returns to his departed Cordelia, and 
bewails her loss with wild lamentaticms and dis- 
tracted sorrow. These pangs are too violent for 
continuance. Suddenly he feels the sense of suf- 
focation from a rush of blood to the 1)rainy a fatal 
return of the " climbing sorrow*' he had lelt 
before. The immediate feeling of self-preserva- 
tion again interrupts his ecstacy of grief-^— he 
solicits assistance:— 
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Pray you, undo this button. t*hank you, Sir. 

His paroxysm again returns, ao lapopleclic sejeulre 
cuts short the accents of , bis. despair aod-he di^ 
on the body of his murdered daughter.^ . 

Throughout this exquisite cbaractei) the author 
has displayed such intimate knowledge of the 
human intellect, and so corriectly painted the suc- 
cession of mental operations, that the picture can 
only be viewed as the great masterpiece of pbsy- 

cholpgical delineation. 

•■■••■" . • ' . . . , ' . , . . 

Coirdelia- d^scribies hej- father as wandering; 
about, mad as the vexed sea, 

' r' Crowded /with I'^/t^wt/q* and^yum>u|''to€ec/5> ^ ..^ 

-With karlgcks. h^mlocft, ngt^ikh cuck^-flowers. . 
DameL and all the idle w^eds that stow 
In our siistainiDg corn. 

It v^6uld be imjust not io notice that 1;hese 
M simples operative whose power will close the eye. 
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of ang^uigh," are all strongly indicative of tbe state 
of Lear's mind. 

FcMiTER (Fumeterre, French). Fumitory, 
Fumaria oflicinalis, Linn. It is common to our 
corn-fields and ditch banks. The leaves are of 
bitter taste, and the jniee was formerly employed 
for its bitterness, in hypochondrism and black 
jaundice by Hoffman and others; and more lately 
by Cullen in leprosy. 

FrRROW-WEEDS. Rank, as they are here 
expressly called, or strong scented, growing wild 
in the furrow, and disgusting to the taste and 
other senses. 

Hakldcks. Sinapis arvensis, Linn. The 
wild mustard of our corn-fieids, called indiffer- 
ently charlock, garlock, harlock, warlock, and, 
by Fitzherbert and other old English writers, 
hedlock. The seeds of this plant form the pun- 
gent Durham mustard, as those of Sinapis alba 
form the white mustard, and those of Sinapis 
nigra the common mustard. The plant rises with 
a stem of about nine inches, thickly set with hairs 
or bristles. Hence the proper name should pro- 
bably be Aatr-lock, as in Danish they call the 
Darnel heyrc and heyre-grass. As the bitter 
pungency is referred to in the former case, the 
biting pungency is referred to, here, 

HsMLOCK. This plant requires no explan- 
ation; it IS generally known to be poisonous. 

Nettles. Urtica urens, Linn. Called urens 
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-ft^bm its welUcnown imfartiiisr power oi stinging 
and burning. 

. CtJCKOO-FiibwERS. Cardamine pratensis, 
Umikk These flowers, \iate sysymbrium. of Diosco- 
rides, were employed anaong the Greeks and 
Romans for almost all affections of / the ho^d. 
They at present liold a place in the Fharmacopceia^ 
a$ a remedy 'for (convulsions, epilepsy, and other 
diseases of the brain or intellect; 
t D ARNEi/. • Loliiuai temulentnm, Linn. Called 
temtdentum from its intoxicating or narcotic pow- 
ers, when taken alone, or intermixed with malfr* 
From this deleterious property it is. termed^ fay 
Virgil infelix lolium. lurid lolium, and by the 
French tt;rate, whence our own vulgar name for 
it of it;r^-grass or d^rte»£ar<{-grass. 

These plsuits are all wild and uncultivated; of 
bitter, biting^ poisonotis, pungent^ lurid^ and ilis^ 
<raefiVi^ properties. Thus Lear's crown is admi-. 
rably descriptive or emblematic of the sources^ and 
variety, of the disease under which he labours^ 
The mixture of such flowers and plants could-oot 
be the effect of chance. Yet none of the Com* 
metitators have given Shakespeare credit for thA 
arrangement. 
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MELANCHOIilA, OR MELANCHOLY MADNESS. 



. HAMLET. 

. • f 

Melancholy. — Melancholie, JPr^ncA; from /icXavo^ and xpX^, a 
' kiijd of madness in which the mind is always fixed on one 
, object: — Johnson. 



MbIt^kcholt denotes a morbid affection of 
mind, an extreme depression of spirits^ and a dis- 
TelishV'Of those enjoyments that constitute, to a 
certain degree, the happiness of others. As. the 
symptoms advance, and the disorder becomes exas- 
pcnrated, there is generally some existing delusion. 
The wealthy often insist that their property is 
annihilated, and expect to be a burden on the pa- 
rish. — ^Those of exemplary morals conceive them, 
selves ;the perpetrators of the blackest crimes; and 
jtbis persuasion is usually accompanied by an into- 
IctoajciQe of life, and a crafty contrivance of means 
ibrits;destruction. — Such a case is Hamlet^s. 

Shakespeare's Hamlet appears to have been, by 
Toature a volatile and >ardent Prince, whose temper 
and; dispositions .had. suffered, deep impression by 
the death of his father, the speedy marriage of his 
.mother, ^and ihe suspension, of his own right eon* 
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sequent on tfaat marriage. These circumstances, 
operating suddenly on a mind predisposed to 
gaiety and to the follies which spring from youth- 
ful effervescence, give a tinge of melancholy to his 
train of thought which speedily but impercepti- 
bly produces an instability of intellect. Whilst 
thus suffering from mental depression the suspi- 
cion of his father's murder induces him to put on 
an antic disposition, that, under colour of madness, 
he may be less liable to scrutiny and more free 
scope be thereby afforded for the measures he shall 
take to arrive at full conviction. From this period 
he strives to ** wipe from the table of his memory 
all trivial fond records that youth and obsen^tion 
copied there," except as those pressures may tend 
to the accomplisliment of his object ; and thus, m 
cherishing a favourite design, and permitting the 
gliostV 

G(>mliiaiidn(ieiit all alone to Mve^ " . .' 

ijVitbin the bo0k and volume ef hii bmiiiy 
' Uonuxed with baser matter^. . , ..._ • 

lie gives growth and maturity tb a malady, the 
seeds of which had germinated in bis ^lind, 
tmtil in the end he aotiially labouins under the infirm 
mity whieh his previous idedhftration sfaoWs he b<Bt 
intended to feign^ , 

^ Here it may be pix>per to observe, that feigning 
madness is frequently a ikvoorite theory with ;in«- 
^mmepei^sonStf 

Sobft after the second marriage of his mother^ 
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Hamtat'« feelings^ assume a morbid charjtcter^ and 
in his first soliloquy^ in the second I9cene of the 
play, he dAates on suioide — 

O, that tUS' too too .solid flesh wouH melty 

Thawy ai^ resolte itself into a dew ! 

Or that the Everlasting had not fo'd 

His canon 'gainst, self-slaughter I O Qod! O Qbd! 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this worlds 

Whilst thus conlemplating t)i|^ evils of life, and 
chajstening his feelings by the reflection that the 
£ver1astiog had fixed his canon Against self-slaugh- 
ter, the supernatural appearance of his late father 
is communicated to him. When Hamlet receives 
the intelligence his surprise is natural, and not 
dcfvoid 6( tenderness; his examination of' the pe]% 
noiU-who had seen the figure of the late king 
lAinute and pertinent; and he properly resolves to 
i;^%ch in person, in order to be convinced of the 
reality of the vision. 

Although he had not hitherto letfaU anyhint or 
conjecture respecting the death of his father, yet 

when alone, he displays an apprehension-r- 

• ' ■ • • ' ' ' 

lf.^; My fetther's spirit inarms! aHfi^ftot well:, ,r : 

.. , I .dcru^ some foulplftx^; WpuW th^ nigh* wf re cipro^ . ; 

Having promised to remember the injutictions of 
t^:ghost whilst reason holds her seat Mrithin his 
brain, he contemplates tea^eance on his uncle^ 
and determines to assume madness, the bettw ;iQ 
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gratify his revengie; but takes no measure towards 
the accomplishment of his purpose. r 

Speedily after, he is again mtising on the evils 
of a long life. <' The satiricalri^ue. says here 
(alluding to the book he holds) that old men 
have grey beards.'' By the satirical rogite he 
means Juvenal in his tenth satire. 

Da spatium vittB, multos da Jupiter annoB : ' 

Hoc recto vultUy solum hoc et pallidus optas. 

Sed quam contihuis et quantis.longa senectus 

Plena mails I deformem^ et tetrum ante omnia vultum, - ' 

Dissimilemque sui, deformem pro cute pellem, 

Pendentesque genas, et tales aspice rugas, 

Quales umbriferos ubi pandit Tabraca saltus 

In vetul& scalpit jam mater simiabucci. 

In the subsequent scenp with Rosencrantz and 
Guildemstem^ which commences with quaint jest 
and indelicate levity, he furnishes without affec- 
tation or reserve a lament^ible but natural picr 
ture of gloom and despondency. — 

,**! have of late, but wherefore I know not, lost all my mirth, 
forgone all custom of. exercise^ and, indeed, it goes so heavily 
with my disposition, that this goodly firame,' the earth, seems 
to me a sterile promontory; this most excellent canopy, the air, 
look you, — this brave o'erhanging firmament, this majestical 
roof fretted with golden fire, — why, it appears no other thing 
to me than a foul and pestilent congregation of vapours." 

Abruptly his thoughts creak on the worn hijiges 
of : his uncle-father and aunt-mother, whom -he 
states^ to be deceived^^— that he is but mad, * 
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«? MMrdi<4ibrdKireft ; mhen the wiQd is totitderly; IfalM^^ii' 
hawk (torn a hapdsaw.'^ 

. Whk niiloqiiy that ensaes, in which be ra* 
proaehes bimaelf for tardiness and irresolntioby is: 
all QQConkected assemblage of intruding' tbdugbtt^* 
and: cottfiicting' passions. At length, be appeanF 
setniible of it himself, and starts to hii^ pfojeM tff 
the play <' about my brain/'— -Althongh be had' 
before declared to Horatio, that it was ^< an bo-' 
nest ^bost/' be now begins to waver and ttfniidly • 
debates — 



The spirit that I have seen- 



Vlij be the devil ; and the devil hath power 

T assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhap«9 
Oat of my tceakness, and my melancholy. 
As he is very potent with such spirits. 
Abuses me to damn me: I'll have grounds 
'More relative than this. 

Hatnlet, in the first act, describes— all the uses 
of this world as 'f stale, flat, and unprofitable; 
and fancying that he has nothing lo do in life, 
wiajbies for death ; but is fully impressed with a 
belief in a future state, and in the punisbmients 
aw^rd'ed against self-murderers. At this period 
he ia studiouis, relig^ious, and virtuous. Whilst in 
ibe very act of serious reflection on an hereafter 
Horatio communicates to him that his father's spi- 
rit is in arms, and the ghost afterwards makes « 
communicafion which 



** Shakes his disposition with thoughts beyond the reaches of 

G 



i t 
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Thenceforth his mind takes "^ mofe horrid beilt;'* 
until, in the third act, he endeavours to recover ^ 
the. train of thought in which he was indulging 
at the time the horrid communication of his -fo^ : 
ihef's murder was first made to him. This is n:. 
v^ry copimoD eflfbrt with those who have suffeiieii 
mental aberrations, and the poet shews bis ititi- 
mate -acquaintance with these affections, by^ 
making Hamlet endeavour to recur to the very 
subject hb was considering at the moment the pre^ 
vailing theory first entered his mind. 

Accordingly, Hamlet in soliliquy proposes the 
very question which he had previously fully con- 
sidered and disposed of, namely what it is to 
be, and to cease to be. Scarcely, however, has he 
stated the premises, when he loses the connection, 
and instead of debating whether it is nobler to stif" 
Jer the ills of life, than to end them by an act of 
violence, proceeds to consider whether it ispossibk 
to end them; becomes unmindful of all his former 
impressions and religious. persuasions^-^— questions. a 
future state ' of existence, — doubts every thing 
which he had previously believed, and comes to a 
conclusion which outrages religion and philosophy. 

The inimitable author, instead of displaying cor- 
rectness of metaphor, closeness of reasoning, and 
soundness of deduction, in this celebrated solilo- 
quy, has skilfully given the appearance of ration- 
ality to the impertinence of madness. A less 
clever poet would have thrown an extravagance 
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Mto the soliloquy, foreign to the disease under 
which his character lahoured; whereas, the great 
master, with pathalogical correctness, has given 
to Hamlet " a happiness of reply that often 
madness hits on." 

The last instance that will be adduced of the 
uncontrollable sallies that constituted his mental 
calamity, is his conduct at the grave of Ophelia. 
After a season of fastidious moralising with 
Horatio, and an interchange of gross repartee 
with the grave-digger, during the funeral proces- 
sion, the prince recognises Laertes, who, in a 
transport of grief, leaps into his sister's grave, 
and, frantic with affliction, calls out !"( 

Now pile youT dust upon the quick and dead! ' 

When these words, the desponding effusions of 
a brother's love, reach the ears of Hamlet, uncon- 
scious of the solemnity of the scene, wholly forget- 
ful of his former unkindness, insensible that he 
had slain the father of Laertes, and that the death 
of Ophelia was the result of disappointed love 
and filial sorrow, he bellows from his covert 

P — I. I .What is he whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis? Whose phrase of sorrow 
Conjures the wand'ring stars, and makes them stand 
Like wonder- wounded hearers? This is I, 
Hamlet the Dane! 
It is only necessary to peruse the remainder of 
the scene to stamp this violent explosion with the 
taracter of madness. After his mind has been 



^^baracter < 
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^eripiisly .o<^upi^ op at^otber subject, ;fuad r^^ecj^^ 
r^turoB, he,qxpr^jses to flpc^io^his extrem^-rpg^ 
fHQci, asisrusi^w, sujcb cases, assigns: aa nasf^th 
:^tor]r Reason— . . ;. n " ■ 

But I am v«ry sorry, good Horatio, • 
' TbaltpXiatcs I forgot niyailf:' ; .^ ' r 

^ rp?lpj,thf image of piyca^^^^^ - : .• 

The poftraitiure of his. .Pll.co|i|rt.his favour*. , ' 

. But sur^ the bravery of, hi$ grief did put me 
Into a towering passion. 

The ^x^t^ym^tons^Qt M^bmpHoUa 4-ttoni^^ 
itheir pjcQgressioa to ,aii4^ ultiipate datermin^tio^ 
^n apnlii'aied madnefiiSit are illustrated wUhsdiig:uf 
lar exactness in the cUarocter of Camlet; , and it 
is a remarkable, 9qi]icidence that every predisposing 
and exciting cause by which the author, consist- 
ently with the stx)ry of his play, couid denote ah 
intention of, making his hero subject to paroxysms 
of insanity, has been clearly develqped i;n the 
course of the five acts. Indeed the stages of th^ 
disease are distinctly marked, in regular progres- 
sion, from the first scene of Haplet's appearance, 
when lie expresses a disrelisii of life, until the 
violent explosion of his madness at the grave of 

Ophdia* \ 

Mr. Steyf]|9 is certainly right in joying that 
^' Those gleams of sunshine, : which serve only 
%Q js^ie^fr .\is t^e scattered fragineiiits 9/ a bril- 
li^t WagJWaliipn cifls^ ajicl. ^l^^ ^Y calainity, 
Rr^,,mftftl)i ?ft9i;e i^dii^gthan a^g unin^qyi^^^ 



tr£n of monotonous woe." Shakespeare well 
knew how to exhibit these successions. He was 
fiilly aware that rieason cannot blend or amalga- 
mate with insanity; but he had observed from 
nature that they may coustitute alternate strata; 
and that, at different seasons, the same intellect 
may shine forth in reason^ blaze in madness, and 
sink in melancholic depression. 
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MANIA MITIS, Oil CRAZIVESS. 



Craxy is borrowed from the French bcbask, crushed, hrokeni 
as we say a persop is cracked. 



The mental distemper of Ophelia is that of 
sorrowing distraction. Confiding in the sincerity 
of Hamlet, she had listened to his addresses, and 

Suck'd the honey of his music vows, 

sufficiently to imbibe the contagion of love. 

Laertes^ aware of the state of her afiection, 
cautions her against the attentions of the Prince. 
Her feelings, however, are on every occasion 
made subservient to the views of her father, who 
after commanding her to have no speech with the 
Lord Hamlet, now bids her walk dUme that she 
may have an interview with him — 

Read on this book^ 
That show of such an exercise may colour 
. Your loneliness. 

I hear him coming — ^let's withdraw, my lord. 

The conduct of Hamlet, during the remainder 
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of the scene, excites strongs sympathy towards 
the fair Ophelia, who is made to feel that 
all her hopes of reciprocal affection are for ever 
blighted. 

The conflicts of duty and affection, hope and 
fear, which successively agitated Ophelia's gentle 
bosom, were of themselves sufficient to dissever 
the delicate coherence of a woman's reason. Her 
lover's ardent passion seemed to her to have 
subsided into cold indifference. Delicacy of sen- 
timent had been succeeded by indecent scoffing 
and contemptuous insult, and when the hapless 
maiden saw her aged parent sink into the grave, 
not in the course of natural decay, but by the 
reckless infliction of that hand she had fondly 
hoped to unite with her own, her susceptible 
mind, unable to sustain such powerful pressures, 
sank beneath their accumulated weight: 
Nature is fine in love: and where 'tia tine 
It seoda some precious inetaDce of itself .it 

After the thing it loves. 

In the madness of Ophelia there are no intervals 
of reason ; she exhibits a state of continuous 
distraction, and though she is presented to obser- 
vation in only two short scenes, the duration 
is sufficient for the effect; for the poet has contrived, 
with exquisite skill, to dart through the cloud 
that obscures her reason occasional gleams of 
recollection, to indicate that disappointed love and 
filial sorrow still agonise her tender bosom. 
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WHbelus;ihroi]Siaft'thdiQavrtitdn8if^^ ' 

Lasdod all with 8#te^t Bowers j 
Which bewepty to the grave did go 

With true-love showers. 



^* ;/-.#i"^.j..i>; ^4f ■ ♦ «h • #' •- 
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To morrow is Saint Valentine's day, 
. All in the morning betimey 
' Ana 1 a maid at yoiir window 
■ To Be your Valetxime.' 



V 



Then up he.rose and doii'd his clothes; 

Ai^4 dupp'd'the diambepdpor. 
Let in the maid, that out v^mad 

JfeverdeparUdfn^. ; ' 






.r\ . I i 



It is impoisiUe to icoBceivB any thing nfore^peffiB^ 
than the picture of ctisease ^en by Sh^kies^i^tef^ 
in this scene of Ophelia's. Ev^ry ikedlk^i profes-^ 
sor who is familiar witii casesr of i infsahityv will 
freely acknoMedge ite titith. Tbi^ snatched of 
9ongs she warbles contain alla^ionsrlsti!^ngty indi- 
cative of feelings of an eroAJe tendency^ {/pibi^-anuA*,) 
and are such as q»der the chafer gnard <x£ reason 
she would not have selected. This slight widi^* 
drawing, of the veil,, wjithout disgusting by its 
^tire rejnoyalj ^ displays at once the patbalogical 
correct^)^^ ^.ndtfaj^ ejEfl^Wsite ^*li«»icy of the Poet; 
;> Througho)it the shprt . display of 0{^elia% 
derangement a moun^i^l syniipathy in kindled; 
and it i^: evidently hd^tcaied by.our previoiia 



acquaintance with her beautj', gentleness, and 
modesty. The incoherent iragments of discourse, 
abrupt transitions, and absurd images, that ordi- 
narily provoke levity, here awfully repress it: 

They say that the owl was a baker's daughter — Lordt we 
kaow what we are, but know not what we may be. 

I hope all will be well. We must be patient: but 1 caaaot 
choose but weep to think they have laid him i'the cold ground. 
My brother shall know of it, aud so 1 thank you for your good 
counsel. Come, my coach', good night, ladies; good night, 
Bweet ladies, good night, good night. 

That reader or spectator is little to be envied 
who could smile at Ophelia's distraction^ which 
from gentle breasts must extort sighs, and sobs, 
and tears — those attributes of feeling that ennoble 
ou r nature. 

If any tiling could heighten our admiration 
of Shakespeare, after a careful examination of 
the life of the unfortunate Ophelia, it would be the 
exquisite contrivance of her death: — 
Your sister's drown'd, Laertes. 
There is a willow grows ascaunt the brook. 
That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy streftm; 
Therewith fanlastick garlands did she make 
Of crown-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long-purplei;""* 

tThat liberal shepherds give another name, ' 'ii 

y But OUT cold maids do dead-men's-fiDgers call them:, /tf 
There on the pendant bows her coronet weeds , ,\ 

Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke; 
When down her weedy trophies and herself 
Fell in the weeping brook. Her clothes spread wide i 
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And, (atf<|{u4Tlike, awUle they|b(»<^r up. 
Which time ahe chaunted snatches of old tvoes; 
As one incapable of her own distress, 
Or like a breMure 'native aiid indu'd 
Ifeto that tfetaiht': -bdt tohg it c6tild tiot h6, 
. Tm that her gatan^fttaly heavy witih Iheiif tlrtalk, 
Puird the poor wretdi; ^om her iBfelodiQiis lay 
To nuddy death. 

The ^iaituble «ele6tioa of pltots which formed 
tfcffe fiirtstistit t*(y«^ been already 

noticed. Iffie coronet Wreatft of i\ke lovely Oplielia 
fiimishes another' instance oi Shakespeare's know- 
ledsre and admiration of flowers. 
' 'Tbif qtieihi d^^Hb^s Ali^ g^arlahd as totiipcfised of 

aftd thi^re oiight to be nd qtres^ion that Sfaslkespeare 
ititieiided thigmdftd haVe an emblematic meanitig*. 
** Thfe crow-flower,*' is a species of lychnis, alhided 
fe by /Brayton, in his Pblyolbion. It is the 
ijj^htois ftos cntdli of Liniltens and Miller, arid the 
I. ^^iditoati^ sylteiStris *f ParkinBdn ;— the L cuculi 
flos of C. Bauhin, It is of considerable antiqnity, 
and is described by Ptiny under the name of 
adontitis. The liidre common English name 
is meadow-lychnis, or meadow-campion. It is 
sometimes found double in our own hedge-rows — 
but more comnftooly m France^ and in this form 
we ai« told by Pjatrkittson, it ^miB Called ** The 
fay re Mayde of JFVdnce/' It is to this name and 
to this variety that l^hakespeare alludes in the 
present instance. 



The " long-purples** are commonly called " dead- 
men's-hands** or " fingers.** 

Our cold maids doiiead-mens'-fiDgerscall them. 

The " daisey** (or day's^eye) imports " the pure 
virginity,** or " spring of life,*' as being itself 
" the virgin bloom of the year.*' 

The intermixture of nettles requires no com- 
ment^ their stinging properties have been already 



Admitting tke correctness of this interpretation, 
the whole is an exquisite specimen of einblematic, 
^ pictiire^writing* .The}: a^ a\I n#2 iSqwers, 
<lmoting the bewildered state* of the beautiful 
Qphelia*s own faculties; and the order runs thus, 
with the meaning of each term beneath : — 

■ • r 

CapW-FLOWXRS* K£TT];]|^JS. II(AISIB9* LOHO-PaaPLSS. 

„ J f stuos to I Her virgin I under the cold \ 

.Fajfltm^de Iti^e quick I bloom, f hand of death./ 

" A fair msdd stung to the quick, her virgin bloom under 
the cold hand of death.** 

' t 

It would be difficult to fancy a more emblematic 
wreath for this interesting victim of disappointed 
love and filial sorrow. 

r 

^. dweets to the sweet, fareWell ! 

I thought thy brid^-bed to have deck'd, wmft ttaid, 

And hot have streufd thy jfwve* 



' : * » % 
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BEMONOHANIA, Oil OBSXasi, ** ONX BESIDE 

HiMSsir.^^ 

■ I » 

I. . • . ' 

.V • ' 
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|>iM0ifiici;8 or Demoniaci be the Latin words. Iii.G!reKt» it 

it 18 earned, Demanici, la Englyshe, ^^ .^^ ^^^f^^^.J?!^ ^ 

they the which he mad, and possessed of the devyli% . W' devyUes; 

and t}ieir propertie is to hurt and \^\\ themselfe, or els to 

^ liitri and kyll any other thynge; Uierefbre/teteV^ry mkn 

^^'bewinre of ikxm, aiidkepe tbemin a sure custody. 



. < I . >^ < k 



The causeof this matter. 

This matter doth passe all maner sicknesses and diseases, 
and it is a fearefull and terrible thy hg to see a deVyll or 
aevylles should h$ive so muche and so gireate a power <lrer 

Jtoen, as it. is specified of such persons dyvers tyme?. 

■ ■ • • ^ . . . 

Doctor Andreuse Boorde's Breinairy ff 
Health, published in 1567. 



fii ut., 



The madnesfs of Edgar is an assumption, but 
must baire been drawn from suffering nature, and 
furnishes another proof of Slmkespeare's intimate 
acquaintance with the varieties of madness. 

** The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of ibedlam Beggars, who with roaring voices 
"Strike in their ntzm'd and mortified bare arms 
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, wooden pricki, nails, aprigi or roieinarj: . . / ,' i 
And with this horrible object, from low farms 
Poor pelting villages, sheep cotes, and milla. 
Sometime witli lunatic ban:), sometime with prayers, 
Enforce their charity." 

Such counterfeits as Edgar describes were very 
common at the period at which Shakespeare 
wrote. 

Before the diffusion of a philanthropic spirit had 
provided a receptacle for hinatics that were incu- 
rable and dangerously disposed, they were suf- 
fered to wander and levy contributions by moving 
compassion or exciting alarm. The sentiment of 
pity has always been largely extended to those that 
are bereft of their reason ; some weak and supersti- 
tions persons have even considered their incoherence 
to spring from inspiration, and believed their de- 
.uunciations to be prophetic. By the considerate 
of the lower classes, they were generally relieved: 
but when their hallucinations were afloat, when 
fantastically arrayed they exhibited their ridicu- 
lous antics they became the mischievous sport 
of the younger of both sexes, and were booted and 
chased from the village : and when their impor- 
tunities were bolder, or they committed depreda- 
tions, they fell under the serious displeasure of 
the magistrate and were '* whipt from tything to 
tything, and stocked, punished, and imprisoned." 
Although these wretched persons received the 



t 



.ns^ ffl ^^iil^^istgnce,. (fspi private, ^c^arity, yet 
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they were interdicted from all interoiurse with 
society: like lepers, they were kept at arms* 
lengfth; the morsel that supported nature was 
cast them as to a dog ; and^ by permissiopf they 
reposed in outhouses, deserted hovels, or the stalls 
of cattle. These interdictions, the tosoltoffettr, 

• • • ■ 

disgust, or contempt, fortunately prevehted the 
malady from descending to posterity. 

Tills scant baiieVolence^ extended to the real 
victims of intellectcnrf calamity, soon created a 
Bwarm of impostors, w^ho ranged in all directions^ 
ebunterfeiting iStAsBerere affliction and prostituting 
intellect, the fiiirestgiftof heaven, to excite cha- 
rity by the simulation of madness. They pre- 
tended to have been discharged as incurables from 
Bedlam, or as being under cure, and exhibited a 
brazen badge fttstened round the arm, with an in- 
scription purporting that they belonged to that* 
hospital, and were proper objects of companion 
and relief, 

PriTation of reiBUM>n being considered the great- 
est ^affliction to which humanity is subject, wan- 
dering lunatics were regarded as objects worthy of 
iu deep commiseration as Laasarus himself, and were 
caRed^ il&ra&am V tneni and the impostors Were 
said to be sham Abraihams.— -Hence the wigin of 
t&e vulgar {>hrase of shdmminff Abraham. 

Sandle Hdme, in his academy of arms and 
blazons, describes ^ese irapoiskors-^^' The Bedlam 
is in il^ same garb, wiA a long staff, and^cow 



or ux liorn by his side; but Itis clothing is more 
faiitastick and ridiculous ; for being a madman, 
he is madly decked and dressed all over with 
ribands, feathers, cuttings of cloth, and what 
not, to make him seem a madman or one dis- 
tracted, when he is do more than a dissembling* 
knave.' ' 

la Decker's Bellman of London, is another ac- 
count of these wanderers: — "He swears he hath 
been in Bedlam, and will talke fantastically of 
purpose; you see pinnes stuck in sundry places 
of his naked flesh, especially in his arms, which 
paine he gladly puts hiiuselfe to, only to make yon 
believe he is out of his wits. — He calls himself by 
the name of " Foore Tom" and coming near any 
body, cries, " Poore Tom is a-cold — ' " 

Aubrey, in his M. S. remains of Gentilisme and 
Judaisme, says, " Before the civil wars, I remem- 
ber Tom a Bedlams went about begging; — they 
had been such as had been in Bedlam, and come 
to some degree of sobernesse, and when they were 
licensed to go out, they had on their left anne 
an armiila of tinne printed about three inches 
breadth, which was sodered on." 

So considerable was the inconvenience created 
by this profligate system of mendicity, and so 
greatly had the impostera augmented, that the de- 
ception was publicly exposed in the London 
Gazette, in the year 1676. 
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'' Wh«reag tevtral v^praat p«»QQi do: watid«c about Ibe 
City of London and coontrieSy pretetfditig themscdves >o be 
Luaaticsy under cure in tke hospital of Bethlem, con^»o^Iy 
called Bedlam, with brass pla^s about their arms, and inscrip- 
tions thereon ; These are to give notice, that there is no* such 
liberty' given to any patients kept in the said hospital f6r ihtit 
cure, neither is ftny such plate, as a disthiction, cnr mark, put 
upon any lunatic during their being kept there, or whon disr 
charged thence ; and that the same is a false pretence to colour 
their wandering and begging, and to deceive the people, to the 
dishonour of the government of that hospital/' 

Enter Edgar , disguised as a Madman. 

** Away I the foul fiend follows me !" 

* . • ... . , 

" Who gives any thing to poor Tom.? whom the foul fiend 
hath led through fire and through flame. — Tom's a cold — do 
poor Tom some charity whom the foul fiend vexes/' 

'* This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet;' he begins at Curfew 
and walks till the first cock— he gives the web and the^pin,^ 

[diseases of the eye, — a cataraqt,] < 

'^ squints the eye, and makes the^hare-lip; mildews the white 
wheat; and hurts the poor creature of earth." 

''The Prince of Darkness is a gentleman; Modo he is 
called^ and Mahu.** . 

''Frateretto calls me> and tells meN^o.is a> angler in 
the Lake of Darkness. Pray innocent, and beware the foul 

fiend.-^" 

/ . . ■ . ' • 

. Under, this variety of madness^ all the bodUy 
affections, whether of disuse or privation, are 
solved (by a ^nysterious origin^ and attrihnted ta 
supernatural agency. There is a magnificence iiy 
the su{^sition of demoniacal controul^ admiraUy 
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ftd{i!jpt<^ i<3 th^ exuberant fancy atid exalted ptide of 

Tbe Yitiations of taste or the oppressions of the 
fitomach from indigestion are readily interpreted 
by tlie wretched sufferers as the effects of malig- 
lUmt .'fiends, and the machinations bf invisible 
|poiMiiei9| — ' 

** Popr Tpi^ drinks the green mantle of the standing pool/', 
' '''Ho{^ance cries in Tom's belly for two. white herrings : 
" Groak not, black angel, I have no food for thee.'* 



1 . 'i . 



The diseased perceptjions by the ear. are recou-* 
ciledi as the fatal communications of diabolical 
power," 

** Frateretto calls me ; and tells me, Nero is an angler in 
the. Lake of Darkness." 

•• * ' . ' ■ . ' 

At length a system is formed, which is the 
cdhsutnmatian of insanity ^ and life passes away iif 
the fancied enjayment of beatic visions, or is pain* 
fully spun out under the terror of tyranny, inflic- 
tion by infernal masters. 

Some curious accounts of Demoniacs are given 
in ."Dr.* ttdrsneVs Declaration, printed in 1603-^ 
Frateretto, Flibbertigibbet, Hobbididance, (aJ^ 
mentioned by Edgar), Miere three devils of the 
round, dr morrice. 



cc 



Five fiends have been in poor Tom at.opce; of Lust^ as 
Obidicnt; Hobbididance, Prince of Darkness; Mahu. of 
■telling; MoSb^ of murder; Flibbertigibbet, of mopping and 
mowiiig; ^oha rimse posikisis ehaikl^^ 
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Warburton, speakings of the imposture exposed 
by HdrsneU says, ** While the Spaniards were pre- 
paring their Armada against England^ the Jesnits 
were here busy at Work, to promote it by maki&g 
converts : One method they employed was, to dis-^ 
possess pretended dempniacks; by which artifice 
they made several hundred converts amongst th($ 
common people. The principal scene of this fiairce 
was laid in the family of one Mr^Edmund Feckham, 
a Roman-Catholic, where . Marwood, a servant of 
Anthony Babington*s (who was afterwards exe- 
cuted for treason,) Tray ford, an attendant upon 
Mr. Peckham, and Sahih and t'riswooci Williams 
and Ann Smith, three cliambermaids in that fa- 
mily, came into the priest's hands for cure. 3ut 
the discipline of the patients was so long and 
severe, and the priests so elate and careless with 
their success, that the plot was discovered on the 
confession of the parties concerned, and the con- 
trivers of it deservedly punished/' 

Thus Shakespeare, instead of making the as- 
sumption by Edgar a mere display of fantastic 
absurdity, skilfully used it as a medium forsati-* 
rising the follies and vices of the age in which 
he lived. 

Lear. «< What hast thou been f 

Edgar. A serving man, proud in heart and nlind ; that 
curled my hair ; wore gloves in my cap, wme loved I deeply, 
dice dearly, and in woman out<*paramoured the Turk. Falye 
of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand, hog in sloth, fo^ m 
stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in madjaess, lion in prey.'' , 
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Harsnet trays, ^' Shortly after they (the spirits) 
were all cast forth, and in such manner as Mr. 
Edmnnds directed them, which was, that every 
dev9 should depart in some certaine forme, repre- 
seilting either a beast or some other creature that 
had the resemblance of that sinne whereof he was 
the chief author; whereupon the spirit of pride 
dc^parted in the forme of a peacocke; the spirit of 
sloth in the likeness of an assej the spirit of envie 
. in the similitude of a doff ; the spirit of gluttony 
in ihe form of a wolfe ; and the other devils also 
bad in their departure their particular likenesses^ 
i^reeable to their natur^*' 

This explanation by Dr. Harsnet (Archbishop 
of York ) leads to the consideration of another 
theory in madness, which Sauvages speaks of in 
the following terms* ^' Duos lycanthropos se vidisse 
testatnr Donatus ab Altomari qui per avia vaga- 
bantur, ca^avera humana aut partes eorum secum 
gestantes; de ceetero Inridos, siccos, adustos, siti- 
entes eos depingit, at locomoriam omnino referant.'' 

This variety is called Melancholia Zoanthropia 
and the sufferer labours under the delusion, that 
he is a wolf^ and howls in imitation of that animal. 
The classical reader will probably associate the 
term lycanthropos with what he has read or heard 
of the Neuriy a people of Livonia, who were sup- 
posed to have the power of transforming them- 
selves at pleasure into wolves, and who are noticed 
by Pomponius Mela, Herodotus, and others. — 
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« 

On consider 10^ Harmefs exposure of the ccmrse 
pursued . by the prii^ts to deeeive their pati^ntSf 
with the classificatipn of the species of insanity by 
SauvageSf it appears probable that the whole of 
the tradition is founded in. mental disea&e; the 
Greeks certainly had a nialady tp which th^y gavq 
the name of Lycanthropyj a £renzy in which the 
patient fancied himself possessed by a wolf; and 
wolf-mania has • frequently come under the obser- 
vation of ph^icians in England. Arnold would 
class it under the species notional delirium. . Im* 
posters are frequently seen in country townsy whi|^ 
have a method of heaving their stomachs^ * to .im-f 
pose a belief, that they have, as they say,-ra wolf 
in the belly. This is a species of mi^dicity,' similar 
to that assunied by Edgar, only the pretended 
demoniac makes a 9t;o^ his devil. 




HEREDITARY PREDISPOSITION TO MANIA. 



-.:-" It is a melancholy reflection," says Dr. Good 
fa| his study of medicine, " that insanity is often 
tbe result of an hereditary predisposition. This, 
Udeed, has been denied by a few irriters; but 
tbeir opinion has unhappily, beem lost ia the 
Mvcurrent voice of those who have thought differ- 
tDtly> and the irresistible evidence of daily facts. 
Ifysterious as the subject is, we have perpetual 
proofs that a peculiarity of mental characters 
is just as propagable as a peculiarity of cor- 
poreality; and hence, wit^ madness, and idiotism, 
are as distinctly an heir-loom of some families, as 
scrofula, consumption, or cancer." 

" Every medical man possessed of a moderate 
share of experience must have observed that the 
children of those who have been insane are more 
liable to attacks of delirium and alienation of 
mind than the descendants of other people; inso- 
much that when a numerous family has sprung 
from parents who are tainted, it rarely happens 
that insanity is not produced in some of that 
family during part of their lives, by any slight 
exciting causes. If they marry and beget chil- 
dren, the same thing is also observed among^ them. 
This fact makes us conclude, that many have an 
hereditary right, or in other words, are bqrn with 

iredisposition to the complaint." CrigHlon, I8<1« 
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Dr. Beid has justly observed that *' To be well 
bom/* is a circumstance of real importance; but 
not in the sense in which that expression is usually 
«i&q[d6yed. The most substantial privileges of birth 
are not those which are confined to the descendantisr 
of noble aacestors. 

Nothing can be more obvious, than that one who 
iis aveare of a decided bias in his own person to- 
wards mental derangement, ought to ishun the' 
chance of extending and perpetuating, without 
any assignable limit, the ravages of such a cala^ 
joaity*^ In a case like this, the marriage itself is a 
transgression of morality. He who inflicts on any 
one individual the worse than deadly wound of 
insanily, knows not the numbers to which \t^ 
venom may be communicated ; h^ poisons a public 
stream, out of which multitudes may drink; he 
is the enemy, not of one man, but of mankind. 

All observations concur in acknowledging, that 
there are many circumstances in which children 
resemble their parents: It is very common to see 
them resemble one of their parents in cotintenance; 
and when there are several children, some will 
bear the likeness of the father, and ^others of the 
mother. Children often possess the make and 
fashion of the body, peculiar to one, or other, of 
their parents, together with their gait and voice. 
The transmissicm of personal deformities, is equally 
curious. " I am acquainted*' says Dr Haslam 
" with a person in thi« tpwn^ whose middle imd ring 
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finger are united^ and act as one : all the children 
of this man carry the same defect* A toe nail^ 
particularly twisted, has been traced through three 
generations, on the same foot and toe. Abundant 
ii^tances might be adduced on this subject : there 
is scarcely a family that cannot produce something 
ii^ ^confirmation.* ' Is it then surprising that diseases 
should he hereditary ? or at least,^ that the children 
of. parents suffering under them, should be more 
susceptible of those particular diseases, than if 
they had sprung from an untainted stock* 
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PUERPERAI. INSANITY. 



1%Hi^fbrm'' 6{ iMamk fan be«tt treated t>f;- id 
o^' bf tM' (Kiipi^n 6f Medical Traitsactionsr bjr 
U^VRmriGobih. '•>' Hfe say*,' «= U is wfell know« 
thSft^ S^rtite'^i^iffeterwhcjr are perfectly sane' at ^^H 
otlif^f'tith^ fe^fcomiB^ deraiirged aftei^' ddiv^ry, aiw! 
thkt''th%3 'form of th€ disi^e is called Pderperal 
Insatfity/' Tbe m6st coimnbii' time for it to be^ 
gin is a few' days or a few weeks afiter delivery i 
sometimes it happens after several months, during 
nursing, and soon after weaning. It is said som6«- 
times to arise at the commencement of labour. 

*^ The approach of the disease is announced by 
symptoms which excite little apprehension, be- 
cause they so often occur, without any such termi-* 
nation; — tbe pulse is quick, without any manifest 
cause; the nights are restless, and the temper is 
sharp. Soon, however, there is an indiscribabk 
hurry and peculiarity of manner, which a watchful . 
and experienced observer, and those accustomed 
to the patient will notice; her conduct and lan- 
guage become wild and incoherent, and at length 
she becomes decidedly maniacal. It is fortunate 
if she does not attempt her life before the nature 
of the malady is discovered. 

<' When the disease appears under the form of 
melancholia, it commonly begins some months 
after delivery, and comes on gradually : the pati* 
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ent Itas suffered in her health from nursing, expe- 
riences a failure of memory, coofusioii of mind, 
and an irresistible and inexplicable depression of 
spirits; she finds it difficult to think on any sub- 
ject long; her domestic accounts bewilder her, she 
is dissatisfied about herself, and full of anxiety. 
This state continues in a g'reater or less degree 
for several weeks. At length it becomes more 
marked; her countenance is mournful and down- 
cast, she is silent and thoughtful, fancies that she 
has some serious disease, accuses herself of some 
moral depravity, and supposes herself an object of 
punishment and scorn. 

" It is needless here to give a minute and detailed 
discriptiou of mania and melancholia in cliild-bed 
or suckling women; it is generally like mania 
and melancholia under other circumstances; but 
I may here remark, (what those who have care- 
fully observed the affections of the nervous system 
will readily acknowledge), that when once its 
functions are greatly disordered, there is no end to 
the diversity which the symptoms ace capable of 
assuming." 

" When once it has begun, its duration is very 
cliflFerent in different cases; sometimes it sub- 
sides in a few days, or even hours; — but this is 
rare; — it commonly lasts several weeks, or even 
months ; but of ninety-two cases of puerperal 
insanity admitted into the hospital de la Salpi- 
tiiere at Paris, two lasted two years; and tbiEl;y.- 
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gix {that is, tnoFe than one-third,) wentuncnrecL 
It is a common opinion that puerperal insanity is 
harmless to lifej most cases, it is true, terminate 
fifcvonrably. Those who consider puerperal mania 
afit a disease ultimately harmless to life and undiBf'»- 
stfttiding, will be surprised at the proportion of 
incurables and deaths in this hospital; the oxilf' 
way to explain it is by supposing that none but 
those cases which resist the ordinary treatmetit &t 
home, that is> the picked bad cases, find their ^iVay 
to this institution." ; 1 

"Some women are so liable to insanity in the 
puerperal state, that they have been derangisid 
in many successive confinements; this, however, 
is far from being always the case. I have kndw^ 
several who having been affected with mania 
after lying-in in the country, have, in their nett 
confinements, come to town to be attended;' they 
wer^ long and carefully guarded from noise tind 
agitation, dieted cautiously, purged frequently; 
and although apprehensions were long entertained 
about them^ completely escaped<^ their formef 
attack. 

>^ As to thecau^s of this disease, the chief seems 
to be that peculiar state of the sexual system which 
occurs after delivery y in many instances the only 
remarkable circumstance about the patient, is,-r^that 
she has been delivered, or is nursing; yet there 
is • another cause \ which greatly contri butes to the 
excitement of this disease,^-r-^a considerable inter* 
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rtiption of that meatal tranquillity so requisite^ 
duriog the susceptibility of the puerperal state; 
the frequent admission of boisterous persons into 
the; lyingrin room ; an officious, eager; irritable 
m]r$e, . or relative, who, with the best possible 
intentions, is continually doing* the worst possibly 
things ;, sudden and violent agitaticm, domestic 
aoxieties, and misfortunes, have . preceded and ' 
apparently; contributed^ to the appearance of-the 
disease^ Still patients often lie-in, are disturbed^ 
irritated, . frightened, depressed, and shocked/ 
without becoming insane; hence we must take 
into the account at least a predisposing cause «^a 
susceptibility of the brain/' 

'^Whenever it is possible, the patient should be 
confided to a nurse accustomed to the task, she is 
npt eqj^ally safe under the care of any other,^ how- ' 
ever intelligent and discreet ; these nurses learn 
l^ lexperibnce all the arts which such patients 'em- 
ploy for ;the attainment of their object, and regur 
larly and- methodically secure the knife, garter^ 
dooTy and window, &c. There is na'^contrivance 
ta which the patient can resort, which they have 
not :learnt by practice to anticipate ; it is a istrik-' 
ing; example ofr the superiority of an ordinary 
m^nd, disciplined, over a fertile > but undisciplined 
cuDaing." 

In.:another part of the paper, 'Doctor Gooch 
saySf :v^' above all things, never attempt the re- 
moval pfrher-delosions by argument; and 'wh^t 
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the violence of the disease has sabsidled, facilitate 
the recovery of her natural feelings and faculties 
by presenting their natural objects." . 

It would be difficult to add any thing to tiiis 
excellent paper which might be useful to the 
general reader. The whole progress of the dis« 
ekse ifir sa clearly and so correctly marked, that 
those who have ever watched a case of puerperal 
mania will at once acknowledge its truth ; and 
those who have never been led to such observation 
may almoibt trace the growth of the malady in the 
statements so familiarly put forth by Doctor 
Gooch. 

One remark of importance may be made to 
guard the reader from misunderstanding the 
ffieans of ** facilitating the recovery of natural 
feelings and faculties by presenting their natural 
objects." 

When the violence of the disease has sub- 
sided — ^the kashand should see the patient but 
seldom, and then only in the presence of other 
persons. Powerful reasons render this precaution 
absolutely necessary, even during convalescence; 
and several months should elapse aftei: the patient 
appears to have perfectly recovered before any 
closer intercourse ought to be allowed. — On a rigid 
observance of this may the happiness of future Issue 
depend.-'-^Many a wretch has suffered death under 
the laws of his country, by reason of a 'mental inai'^ 
p€unty to receive moral impressions. — This is a con- 
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sideration of ihe most appalling kind. The propaga- 
tion of mania, epeiipsy, or fits, may be looked to as 
almost inevitably consequential on a renewal of 
sexual intercourse before the perfect recovery of 
the female from a state of puerperal mania. The 
mepe apprehension of entailing on a child such 
horrible maladies ought to render men cautious, 
but to condemn from its birth a human being to. a 
state of mind susceptible to the worst , impulses 
of : the brute, but wholly incapable of receiving 
moral or religious impressions, is a crime at which 
wickedness itself might start badk appalled. 
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boar is excited by any disease of which the woman 
dies, although that disease was in no way comch^ 
qaent on or incidental to the puerperal stal^e.*^ 
These few circumstances may serve to show .di# 
impracticability of publishing satisfactory - clald 
even as to the general number of deaths in child^ 
birth; but when in addition to these it i^ eonr 
sidered, that the number of deaths by the first 
and every subsequent labour at everjf year of 
life in which pregnancy can happen, must b^ 
ascertained and made a subject of comparimay i| 
will be obvious that a publication of the material9» 
or reasoning, to justify a prognosis, would be next 
to impossible. 

The mortality in first labours, selected from lUe 
general mortality by child-birth, will appear- fSo 
be in the proportion* of 114 to 100, and there 
is no reason to doubt that first labour is attended 
with greater danger than the second, third, fourth^ 
fifths or isdxth, among young women; but that after 
several laboui*s^ the immediate consequences of childi- 
birth are still more dangerous to life than ihe mM}< 
of a Jirst labour, and that every subsequent birth 
is atttended with increase^ risk* ^ 

Where a first pregnancy takes place in tb^noiid- 
dle of life, tiie same consequences which frequently 
follow the birth of a ninth or tenth child by*a 
young -woman, may be expected at a fourth or 
fifth labour of a woman of more advanced age. s 

These remarks are intended to apply strictly -lo 
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I dangers of ckiid-birth aod its immediate con- 
sequences, distinguished from the state of /jr^- 
nanty, with respect to which a very different 
progDOsJs might be formed. 

The following singular question affecting the 
title to a peerage, has recently undergone discus- 
sion, and may be properly introduced in this chap- 
ter: 

" Whether it is possible from the course of na- 
ture that a child should be begotten on the 30th of 
January, and born at an interval of three hun- 
dred and eleven days — that is, upon the 7th or 
8th of December?" 

To this question, Doctor Augustus Bozzi 
Granville, after citing various cases, answered 
that he was not aware of any circumstance that 
could render it impossible. 

Dr. John Conquest knew, in the course of his 
practice, ol" one woman that was certainly ])reg- 
nant for, at least, ten months. He added — at 
that time, I disbelieved all the cases which I had 
previously heard. I had been in the habit of 
laughing at them as a public lecturer; but so 
strong was the evidence, from the most minute 
investigation of this case, that I was compelled 
to admit the accuracy of this woman's statement, 
and my former convictions were very much 
shaken. The same thing occurred to this wo- 
man at her subsequent confinement; she ex- 

ided the time then, certainly, four weeks; 
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she has siuce bbrtie three dhildr^a at tbe ex{^iva^, 
tkm of the ninth mentb; the thiee last children 
have been considerably smaller than the twoini- 
termediate children. — I have also htA^ under mj 
immediate observation, the case of a lady ^ha has 
borne. nine children^ and who^ on some accomit 
or another, has been able five times to determine 
exactly the day on which she should be confined; 
and her predictions have been verified in some 
cases; *but in one confinement she exceeded 'tlM^ 
time by aidonth and two days, and this womaa, 
brought forth by far the largest child I had ever 
fseeu, after a very protracted labour; her laboiun 
in general being so slight, that in by far the, ma-* 
jority of cases, the children have been bom befovQ 
either nurse or medical attendant could be at hwid* 
— After labour has commenced I have known the 
time for its. perfection to be extended by mental 
agitation, in at least fifty cases*--^! have also 
known cases of gestation protracted by mental 
agitation^ — cases in which the mental afiectic^i 
has been so great asto d^troy the vitality of the 
childi 

John Sabine, Esq* and Pootor Samuel Merry^ 
inan said, that although. the u$U£d jieriod of gesta* 
tion was two hundred and-eighty days oTfaina 
months, that instances had 4>ccurred in which this 
period had been considerably extended. 

<)n the other side of tbis^uestion, 4bere is also 
a^reat weight of eyidence. .«:2n the ku^t editioiv 
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h'. Beck's Elements of Medical Jurispni- 
, the subject is fully treated of. The author 
when speaking; of protracted delivery, says, " It 
U astonishing*, and I will add ridiculous, to view 
the ardour with which writers have advocated this 
doctrine. I shall devote this section principally 
to the statement of some cases which have oc- 
cun-ed at various times, and been made the subject 
of le^l investigation." After referring to a va- 
riety of cases, he mentions one, " that enlisted 
all the medical talent of France in its discussion." 
** The opinion of Louis was asked, and be de- 
clared that the offspring was illegitimate: among 
the arguments which he adduces, are the follow- 
ing: — 'That the laws of nature on the subject are 
immutable ; — that the foetus at a fixed period has 
received all the nourishment of which it is sus- 
ceptible from the mother, and becomes, as it were, 
a foreign body; — that married females are very 
liable to error in their calculation j — that the de- 
cision of tribunals in favour of protracted gestae 
tion, cannot overturn a physical law; — -and finally, 
that the virtue of females is a very uncertain guide 
for legal decisions. If we admit,' says he, * all 
the facts reported by ancient and modern authors, 
of delivery from eleven to twenty-three months, 
it will be very commodious for females, and if so 
great a latitude is allowed for the production of 
posthumous heirs, the collateral ones may in all 
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cases abanddH thek hop^^ wA^m sterilify b^^actn-^ 
aiHy present/ • . < -. . ,j .. : cz\^. ^ 

'^Thi^ rea«OHing appears 16 i^V' say fi^j]^ Jl^MH 
^< to carry j^reat ^ei^ht; aoid Miiiiott i^ ^itlTQ^Iiap^ 
te»' on tfa^ sub)«e;^ adds tereiial- i^i$iU«<¥ettatki 
iti- '^i9fiimatii[m irf It^ «e obsbrreg ^hat^iif^'tUft 
isfttiAim be tm6, thut ^e «hitdr<^ i^f i^tfi p«6plt 
arelibi^^eif jii^dntiiigf to mdttitity^ i^ woldd imm 
be6I^ feenfit'mdl by e!xperieil<d&i-wM<^lk«itti4ll: 'i^ 
l&^fdP, ^^al^' and' thtd deipMHsfiWg ftetsrtdttfi^ ate mtidi 
relifed oti asr p6{sis^^']!ig • a^'d^yifi^ p^wer^^^blM 
c^rtaii^Iy, these sti^ ix^r^ ap^ to pfbdtfoe atti^on 
than protracted grestatioA., ^« acCKnhltB f dr j^ 
miHtfid^e^ bf Utorii^ #do^n by s«ggsiMh^>lJiat 
«iie ^ndBfu^i^ may %e iiu|>]preas^, 4iM <NMy fit>m^#i4 
eii^,^{mt froKn affefctiohii of ^ the nMiidv't^r ^seeidMtii 
capites Whifcli do not iWteediatefy ii)l|)lii^^th6^ 
^hite tlie inei^aSM^of Muii^ M^thl^iaMo^ 
jii^i^iiat^ f jn6te this or f ratti immerous other caauiteK 
Toward!^ tkr Je(»^diisi<M of bis r^mai^s^ be stattoi 
a^ifficulty which I believtg Ctonot bel-^rttuii^ 
eVef^ome^ If the •doCttin^ 4)6 allirvi^edv iiow> shdi 
W^ <>4ii^tingiiish a delay<3d '^iM ^i& • i(»^e :diab 4i 
Wh attainiis tnonthsj "^(m) by what^ inbaAs aoie wil 
t6> detect f rkiid in Mcb baiMssf C^rtanly^ al iisif 
«^ )#^ cah jtd^ ftoto %he hatt^^ei^ p^tny-ftim 
kfaiati? born iafter ]^tMcCft«d gi^MatJ^M Wfel^^dt 
^tii^^ted £^ sh:6, ^ other Ma^p«Ma]ifC«r ^t^f 

Mlittttityv'^ ' •/ • -' • - '^ ' , " '- :'i/v tu?,£ii :ot/ 
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^* A' eakft and delit>erate e&atuiHatiim of these 
histopt^ mtist certainly/, I think, lead to^ tolHil 
disdetiieif of tbedo6tt^ne of .protracted gestation^ 

^ 'Ebet'e - iw^ 4xmBy tlrtit evidently bear tht 4m* 
presa . df ^nit!^, M4iifo the ^ tticist ffttoilij^Me ait^ M 
UilUi to lAlve flirts^ in erM^,^^ dOe^ticiMl ^fiust 
ft^^j^stei" -tuMVoidiBible. That 4 limitl^ V^l^ti<M| 
may fi^Mti .e^rabrdimA^y cirenmiitSLtioejt hmi^itSm^^ 
ooeoAr, l^Wil altolip to far as tc* 4>^i^^4t ptb}^ 
ihfiti li^slktkm isbiyuld nlak^ a^)«t^a««^ W it 
Tfii beiftt^'&'nd masit accurate obser^^s hOfeWtik^^ 
iS»iHs')6tsetmt1^ eases whe^e the ^riod s^lMtefl to 
M. sMtitel^htfti pvolbngfed, buH; I MriU !^ieiftol*e<^to 
iHd^- «bM;^bfe mbte <^lbsely tfa^ ^h^ mv^^ijifaMd; 
tllim«lifr^M^II the ft^cim%er «ppe^. > Pt*. Snyelli^ 
sM^tkfti^ tv(^ iilstttnc^ in WMch tke fettiite^. %3t:. 

Bttrtifey cbtlfii^s %b^ b^^ si<Hila¥«Me In his «Wtt 
practice. All these, however, were csliiii^SI^ 
from the cessation of the menses, and is it not 
possible the same peculiar circumstances might 
have caused this, particularly as it was the first 
pregnancy in two of them ? 

** Dr. Hunter, in answer to a question on this 
subject, observed that he had knonm a woman 
bear a living child in a perfectly natural way, 
fourteen days later than nine calendar months; 
and believed two women to have been delivered 
of children jalive, in a natural way, above ten 
calendar months from the hour of conception. 
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'< I will add^ that ia Englai^di and certainly 
in America^ cases of protracted gestation, are 
rarely heard oU They appear to have occurred 
in countries where the administcation of justice 
was arbitrary, or at least fickle apd unsteady/'. 7., 

Some of the most celebrated and experienq^ 
physicians'are of opinion that these supposed pt^ 
longed pregnancies are more rationally and pro^ 
bably explained in other ways.^ Indeed wlu^ 
Dr. Jemmat said in giving evidence in the gr^ 
Annesley cause, may fairly be applied on the prq^^ 
6ent occasion. On being asked, ** On your oatht 
sir, are there any rules in your profession^ by! 
.which a pregnancy can be discerned from a tjmff 
pany, or any other like disorder?'' He answered^ 
^' By virtue of my oath, that questicm would pwh 
zle not only the Colleges of Physicians of Eng^ 
land and Ireland, but the Royal Sodety into th^ 
bargain/' , . 
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CONCLUSION. 

r been declared in the Introduction that 
the preceding pages were intended for the con- 
sideration of those who, from being thought ineli- 
gible for life assurance, have ceased to enquire as 
to the means of securing the advantages it pre- 
sents. The direct and immediate object of the 
writer is to lead public attention to the merits of 
an Institution, in which the lives of persons suf- 
fering under chronic diseases, or travelling beyond 
the limits of Europe, may be insured at rates of, 
premium according with the mortality by those 
diseases and climates. There are many thousand 
persons of delicate constitutions, irregularity of" 
form, of declining health, suffering from heredi- 
tary predispositions and from the effects of tro- 
pical climates, who would be an^cious to insure 
their lives, provided they could be certain of 
obtaining their object on proper terms, and with- 
out being subjected to the humiliating reflection 
that they were admitted as partners with men of 
robust health who fancied their accession an in- 
cumbrance, on any terms. As there is nothing a 
man is bo justly proud of as health, so there is 
no point on which he feels so justly sensitive. 
The idea of a bare possibility of being rejected 
as unsound by a board of directors, is repugnant 
to the mi&ds of many ; but when to this is added 
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the probability of being accepted as an object of 
commiseration at i^ > feji^vbflfui^ price, the con- 
templation in itself generally operates as a re- 
iltjpaint* 

* ' Piretiy mnck the sadie feelings, engross a man 
Wko prefifoses ah ' ibisurance on his lifb, when he is 
g^i6g t0 a ^itti^fe ^hich \s generally considereil 
less beahhy than Englsmd. The Asylam Pro- 
ftrietaiy GoiipatijS cdrifiifes ' hs business' exclu- 
sively to these cases; The sum secured by the 
policy is paid without Increase or diminution — ^the 
premiuuBT iare 'calculated in each case, to accord 
Witfh the particular risk; and as the Company 
derives its kipport fromf such cases only, the Direc-- 
1!6rs are hot called ' on to protect the interests or 
tb consult the wishes o^ persons differently cir- 
eumstanbed.^A prospectus of the AsYi-UM GoM- 
PANY will be foun*d in the Appendix. 
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APRENDIX. 
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ASYLUM LIFE ASSURANGS COMPANY^ 



No. 70, CORNHILL, LONDON. 



ASSURES THE LIVES OF OFFICERS AND OTHERS TBAVELUNG^ 
RESIDING, OR .LIABLE TO BE CAIXltD BEYdM) tifTE 
ll^rrS OF EtROPEI-FEMAEES IN A StATB OF PREONA^- 
CY,— PERSONS AFFECTED BY MANU, MELANCHOLIA. 
RUPTURE. OR CHRONIC DISEASE,— AND THOSE* WHO^ 
^ROM INADEQUATE. TESTIMONIALS. UNCERTApmT Of 
f BATE OF BIRTH, UNHEALTHY OjCCUlfAljOTO^ QRQTpEB 
CAUSES, WOULD BE REJilCTED B* TBE (lENERALTTY OF 
OFFICES. ^ 

DIRSOTOIta. 

SIR JAMES MACKIN'i^OSH, M. P. Pr«tUU$tt» 
THOMAS FRANKLAKD lXMl%, Isq. H. P« l4^ Rruidm»'i ' ^ 



J. A89TO)a YATES, Esq. (Uverpool). 
REMRV FRED. ST£PII£)9S0N, Esq. 
WILUAM SIMS, Esq. 
T^OliAs HEVX, Esq. 
JOHN KTMER, Esq. 



FRAHCIS KEM6L£» "Esq ' 
CAPT. GEO ROE HARRIS, R. N. C. B» 
TR B UOKORAB LE W. FRAstt. 
THOMAS FEMN, Es({. . < .' 
LANCELOT BAUGH ALLEN, ^. 



GEORGE FARRSN, Esq. Buideni Direct, 

AtJDiTOits. ir- 

C W. BALLET, Esq. FOSTER REYNOLbS, Esq. J. RICHARDS^ Esq* 

MBDIOAZi OFFIOEBS IN IiQIfDON. 

JOHN MASON GOOD, M. T>. F. R. S. Oaildford Street. 
BENJAMIN TRAVERS, Esq. F. R. S. Ko. k, Bhit^^eeU 
HERBERT MAYO, Esq. BeiiriolK: Street, SokOi' 
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The importance of Life Insurance to those who, in mercantile 
and professional pursuits, derite limited or fluctuating income* 
from personal exertions, has been universally felt and-acknow* 
ledged; and if so salutary a mode of providing for families, 
be sought by men who are capable of active exertion, or can 
promote their objects by a residence in a healthy country, 
how much more desirable must the benefits of such a sj^tem 
be to those who labour under bodily infirmities, or are ob^^ 
to prosecute their efibrts in climates uncongenial to dieir 
constitutions. Important as this last consideration must be 
to a very large portion of mankind, it is a matter of surprise 
that no equitable system has hitherto been formed for the 
protection and security of persons under such circumstances. 

The Directors of Life Institutions, generally, not having 
procured the necessary data for accurately ascertdning the 
law of mortality^ in foreign countries, permit their, fears, to 
exaggerate the danger of a hot climate, until they almost 
bring thlniselves to believe that immediate death awaits 'those 
wha ventbf e withih its influence. A proposer for-insuraBce is 
frequeindy obliged' to have recourse to vaHous Ofiices,' without 
the certainty of attaining his object at any; and, after great 
loss of time, and having his mind agitated by the contemplation 
of imaginary perils, he is frequently rejected; or if accepted, 
considers himself an object of favour, indebted to the compas- 
sion of the Institution, fbr gpran ting him Assurance at a pre- 
mium which he and the Directors (who always err on the side 
of caution) believe to be excessive — 30, 50, or even 100 per 
cent.^- ••'''■ ' ■ ' '•• -y '■■ 

The same bbsei^ations apply with still greater force to tbs^ 
cases of persons subject to slight deviations from health — 
persons who^ though far from being in a dangerous state, are 
not considered as select lives, and are therefore rejected as 
altogether uninsurable. 

Msmy who are conscious of some slight bodily aiknent, 
or supposed hereditary taint, — a .constttutionai debility, or 
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tome peculiarity of forin,-rar« deterred from making propoiaU, 
by the apprehension that after they have disclosed circumstanoes 
of. extreme delicacy, and subjected themselves to exposure 
bjjr referring to their friends, to satisfy one Board of Directors, 
they may be rejected as altogether ineligible in that Institutioin, 
•nd be. driven to make similar exposures to another Boexd of 
I>il!0Ctors» on the chance of being again rejected, or left no 
olihiN: alternative than the payment of an extravagant rate of 
premium. 

• In many instances, especially in the case of Pregnant 
Females, it is desirable that the parties should be k^t in 
ignorance of an Assurance being effected on their lives. In 
others, persons are unable to furnish certificates or satisfisu^tory 
evidence of the preeise date of their birth: mid many, from 
the death of medical attendants, and other fortuitous circum- 
4taiiGes, are unabk to comply with the forms generally required 
by Life Institutions. 

Persons suffering from rupture, are frequently not inclined 
to make known their situation to a Board of Directors who 
pvbfess to confine their Assurances to select life only, and 
4rho would therefore discuss, with appalling perspicuity, the 
measure of danger attendant on the slightest deviation from 
robust health and strength. 

Officers on half -pay sometimes decline to insure their lives, 
Icist they should at a future day be called into unhealthy 
dKmates, at the risk of forfeiting their Policies, or submitting 
to an exorbitant rate of premium for the extra risk. 

Thus Life Insurance, to which every prudent and well-dis- 
]^oeed man turns his thoughts, is withheld from the very 
persons who, from precarious health or particular circum- 
stances, are peculiarly entitled to receive consolation and 
to. court indemnity, ' . 

The Directors of the Asylum Life Assurance Company 
have ascertained, by great care and research, the true law of 
mortality for various dimaites and disease^s; for the parposa 
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of eiteoding to persons, from whom the b'eiiefiu of insiirance 
have hitherto been altogether witUield, a certainty of effecting 
iMeir object, in an Office e$tablished exclusively for the 
feceptibn of snch' cases: thus relieving Pro(>osers from* the 
«opleasant feeling consequent on a knoi^ledge that 'tiieir 
l^rticular cases make the Directors less anxious to^gfant 
insurance to them, than to persons differently circumstanced. 

The Asylum Company confines Us business to as^ifing tha'l^^es 
of Persons going beyond the limits of Europe — predispMd to 
hereditary or other Constitutional maladieS"-^ delicieUe htaltk — 
of peculiarity of form, whether naturat or iMadentdl-4tifioittring 
tinder mania, melanchoUay or any kind of chronic ^disease «nac^' 
pompanied with immediate danger, 'females in a state ^ of pr^ 
.nancy i'^r-'person^ engaged in' unhealthy occupations, i-^^and ihosey 
whog. from tnadequaie testimonials^ uncertainty rf^datk of bhrth, 
or. other causes, would be subject to refection, or an exorbttOMt 
rate of premium at other Offices. . ,r ' » 

Assurances will be granted at premiums proportion^ to 
the risks not only with reference to the general heallMness 
of the climate, but also to the particixlar service intended* 
For. instance, the civil, military^ and maritime' services in 
,^e differed) t Presidencies in the East Indies, will be chai^fed 
at different rates of premium. 

Officers and others, who are subject to be called abtoad, 
although not under immediate ordiers, will be charged the 
ordinary rata- of Premium according to the Table of the 
Economic . Life Office, until they actually sail; from ^whseh 
period, until their return to Europe, they ivill be required to 
pay a rate accurately according with the mortality of the 
dinmte and service for which they are destined. — Thej-will' 
thus secure the right of going abroad at any period, '^ait a 
rate of Premium fixed and agreed on from the commencement 
o£ .the Insurance. 

Persons of delicate health, or suffering from the effects 6f 
Tropical Climates, Rupture, Goutj^ or slight Chronic disease. 
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will be assured at rates of Premium duly proportioned to the 
nature and extent of their respective maladies. These rates 
are the result of accurate observations, smd are, tn tnarfy cases 
iower.than the Premiums charged by the generality ^ Offioes to 
person* in robust health. 

The Company is supported by a Subscribed Capitu of 
£240,000, in 2,000 Shares of £l20 each, of \^hich 25 per cent, 
will be ikdvanced, and the Shareholders have entered into 
sujQScient securities for the payment of the remainder. 

The premiums will be accumulated into a separate fund, 
and the •I)irectors have power to divide amongst ^e Proprietors 
such portion of the profitSp every five yedrsi as i&ayjnot impru- 
dently check the growtii of the funds intended to be accumu- 
lated- for the security of the Assured. 

The Trustees, in w^iOse names all the Funds of the Company 
are immediately invested, sign every Policy, sa as to give the 
Assured an immediatb remedy against the fond itself. 
It is this peculiarity of the Asylum Company which renders it 
wholly independant of the aid of an Act of Parlian^ent. 

The Directors meet at the OflSce of: the Company, jevery 
Wednesday at three, o'clock precisely, > and the Resident 
Director attends with one of the Medical Officers ktihe same 
hour daily, :to facilitate the departure of those who may wish 
to visit Foreign Climates with speed. 

A Physician or consulting Surgeon of eminence has been 
appointed in every principal Town, before whom persons 
wishing to effect Insurances in the Country may appear, on 
sending their proposals, by letter, to the Resident Director. 
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Form of Deed for establishing a Life Insurance 

Company. 



IN preparing a Deed for establishing a Life Assurance CiMii- 
pany two points should be particularly attended to. 

1st To limit the responsibility of the Shareholders to 
the amount of their respective subscriptions. 

2nd. To give to the public a right of suit against 
certain individuals, and a remedy against the funds of the. 
Institution for the amount of their chums. 

The first is only to be accomplished by the Company's 
having no transaction except through the medium of a written 
contract, in which there shall be an express declaration that 
the party contracted with is to look to the Trustees alone for 
the payment of his demand, and to them to the extent only of « 
the Funds of the Company. 

The second point is to be effected by placing the Fuo,ds in the 
names, and in the legal and actual custody of thtee.or mora 
Trustees, every one of whom shall sign every contract^- 
hereby declaring the contract to be a charge against th^ 
Funds themselves, and against the Trustees to the extent, of 
the Funds. By these means the Trustees will be the o&ly 
perisons to be sued, and will be clothed with the Funds to 
satisfy the demands against them. By this arrangement also 
the Trustees would be the only n^essary parties to prose- 
cute a wrong-doer. 



fitUl0tttttV^ Between all the Shareholders, except three> of 

the one part, and the three excepted Shareholders, of the 

. other paarty . * * .. ,* 

Recites the agreement far thejvrmation of the Company j its 
objects, name, Sfc. subscription for and delivery of Shares, 
Sfc. Sfc. 

All the Shareholders, except the three, covenant with the three 
.fSbareholders> and the three excejriied Shareholders, eotenaot 
with two other Shareholders as follows: — 

That a C^^pany called the ^ 

Company, with a Capital of £ shall be 

established, ^ 

That its objects and business shall be 

That 

shall be the first Offi^err of the Company.* - 

Tkt if^hatl be regulateil tte» follows'! 
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AS TO GENEEAL COUNTS. 

That the Shareholders are to meet once a year, and when 
duly convened at the oJ£ce. 

Such meeting to be styled a tjrenerai Court. 

Ten or more Shareholders holding Shares, a 

'4|ii6nim. - 

iUiiinal Genetal Court to be held in the month of ^ 

Extraordinary General Court to be called as follows^ - 

litee iDirectors or Ten Shareholders may require t)ie Board 
of directors td call an 'Extraordinisiry General Court at 
»ytime. , '; . . 

tDu^ Pirectors oar Ten or more Shareholders, holding at 
least Shares, may require the Board of Direc- 

tors to call an Extraordinary General Court for remov- 
ipgOfliicelrs for certain td^isteis. 
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The requisjition ta be left at the office: at lets! tliirf^td89#:' 
before the Court required, 

A copy of requisition to be left with the Officer tabe removed, 
at least twenty-one days; before the Court required^ . 

If the Board of Diiectora neglect the requisitbn — ^the per- > 
sons requiring the Court may call it by advertisement. 

General Courts may a^journ^^ . .' 

The business at Extraordinary and adjourned Courts^ to be 
special* 

• 

Cluurman of General Courts to be the Chairmaa, oi* 
Deputy Chairman of the Board of Dkectors, or a Direetbr, 
or a Shareholder, to be chosen at theineeting. 

Minutes of the General Court to be kept and Ugtied by 
the Chairman. 

Three Shareholders may, by writitig, demand a ballot to be 
then fixed by the Chairman, at a distance Of tin^e between 
twenty and thirty days, and to be open from 12 to 2 o'clock. « 

Qualification for voting, i$ Shares and , months 

standing, 

Shares*r-one vote. Shares^— two vdteii, 

Shares — three votes. Shwres the maximunk t)f 

Shares allowed to any one person. ^ * 

Three-fourths of the votes of the Shareholders present at the 
Quinquennial General Courts, necessary to declare, a divi- 
dend of profits 'among Shareholders. , . ,i 

Three-fourths of the votes of the Shareholders, at two 
Extraordinary General Courts necessary to tdter laws, 
or to dissolve the Company, 

In general a bare majority of votes to be sufficient. 

Chairman to have the casting YOtb. 

An Extraordinary General Gotrt to be called to elect thfee 
first Auditors. . . ^ 
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Tke AiMplial Oeneral Court to elect Auclhorg, in the place of 
those going out at the end of year. 

M Extraordinary General Court to be called, to supply an' 
occasional vacancy among the Auditors. 

Contributors of years standing; or of pren^ium8*am6unt-^ 

ingto may vbt6 for Auditors. 

Annual General Court to allow remfifieratioii to Auditors. 

The Quinquehnial General Court to fix the ^tlumber of 
Directors for the next five years, and to elect accordingly. 

Contributors of years standing, or of pr^miuttis amount-*' 

, ing to yiay vote for Directors* 

The Quinquennial General Court to determine the dividend 
.among ttie- Proprietors. 

An Extraordinary General Court may be called for the piir- 
:^ pose of removing the Chairman, deputy Chairman, Trustee^ 
.•DirectoTi of Auditor. 

Two Extraordinary General Courts ibay alter laws, in any 
k way except to increase the liability^Of Shareholders, or to 
abridge the power of voting given to contributorst 

Annual and Extraordinary General Courts, to have the gene* 
ralsnperiatendanoe of the Company's affidrs. 

The General Courts may adjourn if there be not 

number of Shareholders present within ^an hour 
'fji their meeting, and if for any other reason, may adjourn 
from day to day, &c. 
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AS TO THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

The Directors to meet once a week at the ofifice of the t!om- 
pany, and when duly convened^. 

Such meeting to be styled a " Board of Directors." 

Any Directors may:Requiife the Secretary to call, 

an Extraordinary Boaxd of Directors. 
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' Directors & qiibrnm for an ordinary Board. f 

Directors a quorum for an Extraordinary Board. 

The Chairmau, or deputy Chairman to preside, or a Director 
to be chiosen for that pnrpbse, 

Minutes to be kept and signed by the person in. t^e Chair. 

At the Board of Directors, no Director to have more than one 
vote, except tne dhairman, who has also a casting vote. 

No Director who is a Trustee to vote on any question as to 
payment of claims; ^ 

H ... . J ■ . 

In all other respects, the afiairs to be conducted and regulated, 
as the Board shall t&ink proper. 

• - 

The Board of Directors to call the Annual Generfd Courts 
by advertisement, twenty-one days before they sr^ tQ be 
held. 
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The Board of Directors to call an Extraordinaiy Geneir&l 
Court, for the purpose of supplying an occasional Vacancy 
among the officers^ thirty-one days after the vacancy.' 

The Board of DirectorUt may a^any time call an Extraordinary 
General Court by advertisement, as above. 

The Board of Directors to call fui Extraordinary Qeneral 
Court by advertisement, when required as above. 

The Board of Directors t6 call an Extiraor^ary Qenetal 
Court for removing officers, when required as alx>ve, and 
to leave notice With such officers. 

The Board of Directors to call an adjou^ed General Court, 
if adjourned from deficiency of members* 

The Board of Directors to specify day, hour, place, and object 
in the advertisement 

The Board of Durectors to give notice of a ballot, when 
demanded^ by advertisement, as above. 

iTntil the first Quinquennial General Court, an Extraordinary 
Board of Directors, may increase thd ntmib^ of Directors 
up to 
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The Board of Directors to call an Extraordinary * General 
Court to supply occaiional vaGancies amoog the Director^ 
or Trustees. 

An Extraordinary Board of Directory, inay supply from fGunong 
the Directors^ occasiopal i^canqief of th^ Chairmaoj^ .pr 
' deputy Chairman. - 

Kb Chairman^ or deputy. Chairman^ orTmstee to be elected 
during a vacancy in the Direction. 

An Extraordinary Board of Directors may 9upply a vacancy 
in the o£Gice of Secretary. ^ 

t • ... . , , 

^'An Extraordinary Board of Directors inay remove the Secre- 
tary. 
^An Extraordinary Board of Directors may require security 
^^ of him. 

An Extraordinary Board of Directors may remove the Banker. 

Ten day9* notice of such ]Sxtrao;rdinary Board^ myst be given 
to the Directors by a circular letter. 

Attendance mon^y is to be £ per w^k to be ^i^id^d 

' among the Directors present. . 

.Salary £ qu^uterly po Secretary , to be increased if an 

'^Extraordinary General Court. sWU think fit. 

.The Board of Directors to employ clerks, servants, ^c. ad 

I, '*■ ♦ '/■* 

' libitum* 

The Board of Directors to regulate all th^ en^gemep^^ of 
the Compjwiy. . . 



♦ ■ ■ 



AS TO ASSURANCES. 

The Board of Directors to accept pr refuse propoft^la; for 
assurances or other engagements* . 

The Board of Directors tp cause all ccmtracts to be signed 

.. . by the Trustees, with a limited liability, and to be counter- 

sigofid by two Pir^ptors; 



«. A 
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The Board of Directors to cause such limited liability of Trus- 
tees and Shareholders to be stated in such contraqt. , 

No engagement to be issued until the first premium shall 

have been paid. 
Upon< such payment at the principal 0|Ekce of the Company 

the Company to be bound to the Assurance. 

No receipt to be given unless signed by two Directors, and 
witnessed by a clerk of the Company. 

The Board of Directors n^ay revive an engagement fcMrfeited 
in default of payment* 

The Directors may lend to the extent of two-thirds of the 
value of any policy, on security of such policy. 

The Directors shall not be allowed to litigate miy claim, except 
by the consent of an Extraordinary General Court. 

AS TO DEEDS TO BE EXECUTED BY TRUSTEES. 
The Board of Directors shall cause the Trustees to execute a 
declaration of trust of the funds vested in them for the be- 
nefit of the Company, so as to give the assured a remedy 
against the funds themselves, and against the Trustees per- 
sonally for a due administration of such funds, and that 
they will dispose of the same, (subject to the sums 
due to persons assured,) as the Board of Directors 
shair order, and to execute policies * containing limited 
responsibility and declaring that on the death or removal 
of Trustee or Trustees, the survivors and new Trustee or 
Trustees will execute new policies of like tenor and date to 
assured, on payment of stamp duty. 

The Board of Directors shall cause the Trustees to execute 
a deed of covenant with the Shareholders to pay them their 
shares and interest, so as to give them a legal remedy. 

AS TO THE FUNDS OF THE COMPANY. 

The Board of Directors not to invest the funds or property in 

the Trustees till such Deeds are executed. 

o 
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tlie Board of Direetorfi shall cairse-aH monies to he pkeed 
in the naitrc of the Trustees, at the BaBkerft^ asr mMt as 

i > posnbky ao^ °®^ ^ ^ withdrawn, eKoet)t by cheque* signed 
by three Directors. 

1%'e Board of Directon^ shall invest the funds tiot wanted for 

' I • 

current expenc^i^, in the Stocks^ ia-NaVy, or Exchequet Bills 
'India Bondi, Real 6r Leasehold Seourkiesy or Annuities^iand 

may vary such inyestments, but the secaritieato be in the 
' Upiteid SangdoHu and all takea in the names of the. Trus- 

tees^ and real estate until sale to be deem^, personal. 

« * 

Tine Board of Direetprs maj ret^n a : Balance at the Pfiiikers, 
to answer cwrrent expenses. 

AU payments to be made by virtue of orders of the Board 
of Directors. 

All payments above £5 to be made by cheques signed by three 

illir«5tbtiy. 

• ' ■ .■ ■ • . ... 

The Board of Directors to provide and keep in repair a house 
.for the Company. 

TheBosurdof Directors to keep the sums received, in respect 
of shares, and the additions of shares in a separa^ fund, 
called the Shareholders' Fund. . 

Tbe Board of DLreotdrs Uf keep aU other auins received by die 
Oonkpany/ in a fund, t6 be called the A^uranee Fund^ 

'hk^ fiddrd of Directbts t6 tuiise iep^itm UtiovaxU^ to be kq[>t 
of tli6«er fiiiids. 

The Assurance Fund to be primaHIy liable fof the paj^metit of 
claims ; the Shareholiier's l^hd to 1^ iXdtilt W^tkbb Ibf tfie 
^dfchake 6t OiiLi^s, tti tefHskft^l^eiffibiMd; j 

llie ^areholders Fuhd^ may lend to tH6 Asdiiraace IPttiid, 
but 16 be repcud out of tlie it^t tif-cdt&idg Freiaitittirs. 

The Board o^ Diltdtbri^ tb^es^lafti^th^JluditoAi' Qaia^ennial 

t^m, and t^ f^n thf^ ^id^A oceoxdiiigly to theQiiinw 

quennial General Gdtfn* 
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Th0 ^^d of . Ciirieeltors W ^pprqprifite itj^ 4ivi4iHid i9 ihf 
Shareholders. 

Ifitsr^est p^r Clent on original aabsoriptigiofi, pe^r Qent 
on additions to shares payable balf-yearlj. 

A •shareholder wididrawing and giving a tnoplh*s notice shltH 
receive in purchase of his share^ the price fixed by the 
Auditors, on receiving which such share shall be surren- 
dered to the TniBtees, and upon such withdrawing, the 
Board of Directors may make known that he has joetiied. . 

The Board of Directors may purchase shares of withdrawing 
Sharehokiers, oa feefaalf of remaining Sharehctldcrs. 

The Board of Directors may seH shares. 

The Board of Directors may take into consideration netted *of 
Shareholders which mentions a nominee. 

The Board of Directors <nay iissne new shares to ilominees. 

The Board of Directors to enter in a book the names and 
residences of Sharehdders. 

The Board of Directors to wind up in case of general dissolution 

The Board of Directors to cause proper books of account to 

be kept. 
The Board of Directors to cause Ihe Auditors' reports to 

be produced at the respective Annual General Courts. 

The Board of Directors to direct action^s to .be brought in 
the names of the proper parties, and such parties not to 
become non-suit, and to be indemnified. 

REGULATIONS AFFECTING DIRECTORS. 
Directors to be chosen quinquennially by General Courts. 

Directors to be from to in number. 

of them are to be Trustees, and to hold no shares, nor 
be beneficially interested in any Assurance. 

Directors to be qualified by holding each shares. 
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Tnisteefl tsdEing shares or becoming bendioiftlly interested in 

any Assurance to vacate their offices. 

Office of Director to become va;cant in case of Bankruptcy oc 
Declaration of general Insolvency. ' '. 

Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and Trustees may resign their 
offices but remain Directors. 

REGULATIONS AFFECTING TRUSTEES. 
The Trustees to be in number, and to be irremove- 

able except in cases of Bankruptcy or Insolvency.. 

Trustees not to be Shareholders, nor beneficially interested 
in any Assurance, but mere stake^holders. . 

The receipts of Trustees and Directors, or any two of them, 
to be good receipts. 

Trustees to authorize Bankers to pay cheques signed by 
any three Directors. 

Trustees not to execute any Policy except under an order of 
the Board of Directors, and which limits the responsibility 
of the Shareholders. 

No receipt to issue until money received at principal office. 

REGULATIONS AFFECTING THE SECRETARY. 
Secretary to give daily and cpnstant attendance. 

Secretary to give security. ' 

Secretary to make quinquennial reports. 

Secretary to keep accounts. 

Secretary to make calculations. 

REGULATIONS AFFECTING AUDITORS. 
Auditors are to be in number 

To go out of office at the Annual General Courts, but to. be 
re-eligible. 

To hold no other office. 
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To make Annual Reports, and to Ax the purchase price of 
the shares for the ensuing year. 

« 

REGULATIONS AFFECTING ALL THE OFFICERS. 
The officers of the Company not to be officers to another 
office. 

The officers of the Company to be indemnified, except against 
their own defaults. 

REGULATIONS AFFECTING SHAREHOLDERS. 
The shares to be paid up. 

The responsibility of the Shareholders to be limited to the 
amount of their subscrptions. 

Letters sent to the registered abode of a Shareholder to be 
notice to him. 

Shareholder's receipt to be a sufficient discharge to the 
Company. 

Executors, and husbands of Shareholders, not ipso facto Share- 
holders. 

Executors, and husbands of Shareholders to leave notice of 
their wish to become Shareholders. 

Executors, and husbands of Shareholders to leave will of 
Testator, or Certificate of marriage at the office. 

Executors, and husbands of Shareholders if approved, to sign 
Deed. 

Executors, and husbands of Shareholders to become Share- 
holders after such signature. 

The assignees of bankrupt or insolvent Shareholders not ipso 
facto Shareholders. 

The assignees of bankrupt or insolvent Shareholders to leave 
Deed of Assignment at the office. 

The assignees of bankrupt or insolvent Shareholders intitled 
in sale to arrears of interest. 
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Sfaareholders and iheir :repreaeDtative8 nifty sell ikeix sbaref 
to the Company, at the price fixed b^ the Auditors. 

Shareholders and their representatives in the surrender of 
their shares may nominate a new shareholder, whom the 
Directors at their discretion may admit 

After surrender, the Shareholder's interest in the Fund to 
determine. 

REGULATIONS AFFECTING THE ASSURED. 

Every policy shall be under the hands jof the Trustees, and 
charge the funds with the payment of th6 claim, and render 
the Trustees liable to the due administration of those fiinds; 
but limit the responsibility to the Trustees only; and shall 
dso eentaiB a contract by the Tnistees, t^t in case of 
death or removal of any Trustee or Trustees, iStte sarvivors 
with such new Trustee or Trustees, will execute a new 
Policy to the same purport and effect, on receiving the 
stamp duty, so as to charge the funds in the hands of the 
new Trustees. 

•Sums due on policies to be paid to the assured, their execu- 
tors or administrators. 

C/ompany to notice legal claims only. . , 

The receipts of Contributors to be discharges to the JCompany. 

Shtureholdevs and Trustees not to be liable on engagemeat^ 
beyond the funds of the Company in the hands of the 
Trustees. 

On agreement to dissolve, by three-fourths of the Shareholders 
as before mentioned, the Contributors' claims to be provided 
for, and the rest of the Company's property then to be sold, 
and this agreement finally to determine. 

Disputes to be referred to three barristers as arbitrators. 
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